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The F. 


Trees at Meadow View Farms, estate of 
Mc. F. Wallis Armstrong, Moorestown, N. J. 


The safe way 


is the science way 


REE hygiene and surgery are not new, but their recent develop- 
bie as a definite science is. To just this factor is due the 

rapidly increasing practice enjoyed by the Bartlett Associates in 
this highly specialized service. When your trees mean so much to 
the enjoyment and value of your home, it is no more than sound 
sense to entrust their care to those who are guided in their judgment 
and actions by facts only, rather than by haphazard guesswork or 
rule-of-thumb methods. This is why the Bartlett way is gaining in- 
creasing recognition by those critical of results. For Bartlett procedure 
is governed by a group of tree pathologists and scientists who conduct 
the famous Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories; such outstanding 
figures as Dr. William H. Rankin, chief pathologist; Dr. E. P. Felt, 
chief entomologist, and Dr. Carl Deuber, chief physiologist. 


Naturally, being the surer way, the Bartlett way is the safer invest- 
ment. Yet Bartlett charges are no higher. How long has it been 
since your trees have been examined? Or pruned? Or sprayed? 
Or fed? At your request a Bartlett Associate will gladly call to 
discuss your particular problems. There is no charge for such con- 
sultation. Address the nearest Bartlett branch office listed here, or 


the home office, Stamford, Conn. 


A. BARTLETT 


TREE EXPERT COMPANY . 


Operating also the Bartlett School of Tree Surgery and the 


Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Boston 


Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories 
STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Branch Offices : 


Albany, N. Y. , Charlotte, N.C... _ Westbury, L. I. 
Danbury, Conn. Orange, N. J. - Wilmington, Del. 
Syracuse, N. Y. White Plains Cleveland, O. 

















The lime 


Now is the time to take advantage of the 
surprising speed with which we can build 
and fully equip a Glass Garden for you. Do 
it so its perpetual summer land can be yours 
every winter from now on. 
What bundles of joy it will bring you regard- 
less of clime or time. Joy and health. 
If you doubt it for a minute, send for our 
book called ‘‘Greenhouses As We Know 
Them.” You'll find it rather a revelation. 
And withal — help filled. No obligations 
whatsoever. 


FOR FOUR GENERATIONS BUILDERS OF GREENHOUSES 


Lorp €& BurNHAM@ 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
1828-C Graybar Bldg. 202 S. LaSalle Street 





TORONTO 
308-A Harbor Comm. Bldg. 


Offices in Many Other Principal Cities 
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Boston Florists 


Carb 


1c. 
. FLORIST 
338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 
Phone KENmore 1700 


Branch Store 
HOTEL STATLER 


Member: Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Ass'n 



































UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 








Flowers 


PE Bie 


Anywhere 
124 TREMONT STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
TELEPHONE LIB. 43817 








BOSTON 


ep Pion 


Florist 
67 BEACON STREET Piowers 
Phones: Telegraphed 


Haymarket 0281-0282 Anywhere 
Oable Address “Obefio” 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 
Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 








EARTHENWARE 


Flower Pots & Saucers 
Est. 1765 





A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 
205 Richdale Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Telephone: Porter 0580 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Flower Pots in the World 








Old English 
Boxwood 


Specimens and Hedge 
Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 
Offering one of the largest and 


Most beautiful collections in 
America for 1929 planting season. 


Correspondence Invited 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, Inc. 
Box 12 Milton, Del. 
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Late February Work 


Ty off freesias gradually and store them in the pots until 
August when the bulbs may be repotted in fresh soil. 

In early Spring, scales on ferns become troublesome. Pick the 
large ones off aud spray the fronds with whale-oil soap suds to 
kill the young. If the plants are badly infested, cut the fronds and 
burn them, dusting the new growth with nicotine. 

If rubber plants have black spots on the leaves, shake the soil 
from the roots and repot them in fresh, porous compost. Shade 
the plants until they are well established. 

Stock plants of salvia will need a night temperature of 55 to 
58 degrees to get material for cuttings. Seedlings may be kept at 
50 degrees. 

Rhubarb may be obtained several weeks earlier than usual by 
using forcing boxes with sliding glass tops. Apply a coarse mulch 
of manure if none has been used during the Winter. 

Cuttings may be taken from stock plants of coleus, achyran- 
thes, double petunias, fuchsias and heliotrope. 

Hotbeds to be used for starting seed early should be prepared 
by warming them with the sash on during sunny days and at 
the end of the month tramping in two feet of manure in active 
fermentation. When the soil temperature has passed below 90 
degrees, tomato seed may be planted, and when it cools to 80 
or 70, seed of cooler plants can go in. 

This is the dangerous time of year for rhododendrons and 
boxwood. The plants should be protected from the strong sun- 
light by evergreen boughs or other covering. 

If manure is to be used in the garden, have it hauled in while 
the ground is still frozen. 

Order now herbaceous perennials, roses, evergreens, trees and 
shrubs, for the shipping season starts in late March or early April 
and the first orders usually get the best attention. 

Fruit tree pruning is best done now. The spraying apparatus 
should be in readiness to begin the season’s fight against disease 
and insects. 

Soil for use in flats may well be prepared now, taking pre- 
caution to make the compost light. No active fertilizer should 
be used in soil for starting seed. 

Stock plants of chrysanthemums wil begin to draw up in the 
sun now but the night temperature should be kept near 45 degrees 
and ventilation should be thorough. 

High crowned, No. 1 gladiolus bulbs can be started in a carna- 
tion bench for early Spring cut flowers. It is even possible to get 
blooms by planting three bulbs in a seven-inch pot and giving 
them plenty of moisture and all the light possible. Early flower- 
ing kinds are most satisfactory. 
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New York Florists 











NEW YORK, N. Y. 
s 


367 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vandertilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. L 














Lodense Privet 


Slow growing, and can be kept to a hedge 
or edging, 5 inches wide and high. Hardy 
in open in Detroit. Plants to make a first 
year effect 10c per running foot. Specia) 
planting instructions sent with plants. 


FRANK W. CAMPBELL 
7521 Dunedin St. Detroit 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 


Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








ORCHIDS 
We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 
If interested send for special list 
No. 80. 
LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Orchid Experts 
Joseph Manda Company 
West Orange New Jersey 














Crossroad Gardens 
Perennials 
ELLA M. BURGESS 
Windham Hill 


South Windham 
Send for Booklet 


Maine 








Flower Seed Novelties 


for 1929 


Pkt 

Anchusa Annual “Blue Bird” 

Ce COD secs acaescenaecegees GN 
Papaver Orientale ‘‘The Feltham,” ; 

various shades without blotch .... 50c 
Lobelia Cardinalis ‘‘The Bishop” 

Extra Strong Spike ............. T5e 
Meconopsis Baileyii (Blue Poppy) 

Rare Perennial ......sccosssece 50c 
Scabiosa Caucasica ‘“Goldingensis” 

Great Improvement ........-. 1060 Oe 
Verbena Hybrid “‘Colossea”’ 

Giant Flowers ......cccesseeees 50c 


Ursinia Anethoides Orange and Purple 
New South African Daisy 
Collection (7 pkts.) $3.50 
Two collections $6.50 
Roderick M. Crocket & Co., Inc. 
Cranford, N. J. 





Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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Can OQnly Odual 
the C, of Phovis Ctustteiis 


FINALLY, the effect you have so carefully 
planned will find expression only to the 
extent to which quality is the true charac- 
teristic of the pao you select. Assurance 
of that gua/ity is found in the House of Barnes Bros., 
with whom quality and integrity are a tradition. 


Soon the time will be here for making your spring 

selections. Let them be sturdy plants from the rug- 

ged New England environment in which Barnes 
Bros. plants are reared. Send for catalog now. 


THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 20, Yalesville, Connecticut 


The Original 
< BARNES BROS. NURSERY 





Established J890 
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CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 


PEONIES LILACS 
IRISES 


T. A. HAVEMEYER 


Owner 


ALEXANDER MICHIE 
Manager 























Plants With Persistent Leaves 


N the January | issue of Horticulture, J. Horace McFar- 
land, in discussing Winter greenery, speaks of a new 
evonymus, E. patens, in his garden. This, he says, is bronzy 
as to foliage. It so happens that this is new also to my own 
landscape planting. I planted two specimens of it in the Fal] 
of 1927. On reading Dr. McFarland’s note, I went out to 
take a careful look at these plants. I found that here in 
central Ohio, instead of being a bronze tint, they were stil] 
green, or what might be termed a dull or deep olive color 
While these shrubs are still small in size, they look from my 
study window on a cold January day to be almost as green 
as they did last Summer. They stand up above the snow in 
as pleasing a contrast as do some small evergreens—spruce and 
pine—near by. 

Evonymus patens, while rather rare, in our part of the 
country at least, is not as new as I thought it was when | 
planted it. Nurserymen tell me that it is identical with E. Sie. 
boldiana or E. Sieboldianus, which has been catalogued by 
various firms and on consulting Bailey’s Cyclopedia, I found 
this is the case. According to Bailey, the true Sieboldianus 
known to botanists is not known to the trade. The native 
home of E. patens is central China. 

A companion to E. patens on my lawn is Viburnum 
rhytidophyllum or leather-leaf viburnum. This has bold 
large oblong leaves, green above and gray underneath and 
with large folds or wrinkles. Its leaves remain all Winter. 
The general effect from a distance is similar to that of a 
rhododendron in Winter. The red berries in the Fall later 
change to black. This plant comes from central and western 
China. 

Last Winter my Abelia grandiflora killed to the ground 
but it staged a sufficient comeback to bloom again by late 
mid-Summer. This Winter it was still holding its foliage 
in January, somewhat green but faded and dry. 


—Harry R. O’Brien. 
Worthington, Ohio. 


Spray Oils for Pear Psylla 


HE time to apply a petroleum spray for pear psylla in 

Massachusetts is probably the last few days in March or 
the first two or three days in April, just before the psyllas 
start to lay their eggs on pear wood. It has been shown that 
where a good miscible oil is used, covering all the wood, 
very few psylla eggs will be laid and those that are laid and 
hatch never amount to anything, because the young appar- 
ently will not become established on oil-covered wood. For 
Summer applications one of the other oils would be desirable. 

—Parker T. Barnes. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Hardiness of Conifers 


HE statement was made at a recent meeting of the New 

England Nurserymen’s Association in Boston that scat- 
tered conifer seedlings in the nursery row or even older indi- 
vidual plants either die or burn badly during a hard Winter. 
After thinking the matter over, I have concluded that, since 
seed is usually purchased from dealers who collect their 
supply from various places, probably mixing all of the lots 
together, the person buying a small amount gets some seed 
from every source. Furthermore, certain conifers have a wide 
range so that collected seed will come from varied climates 
and different altitudes. 

The nurseryman, then, who is growing hemlocks near 
Ottawa or Boston would not be so likely to lose plants by 
winterkilling or burning if his seed were obtained from 
northern New York as he would be if it came from northern 
Alabama. Likewise, seedlings of Douglas spruce raised of seed 
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from the Laramie Ranges of Wyoming would be sure to 
survive with us, while those from seed harvested in British 
Columbia would undoubtedly perish during their first 
Winter outdoors. 

Therefore, let me emphasize the necessity of being sure 
of the seed’s origin if one lives in a climate where the ther- 
mometer drops to zero or below and the bright sun of 
February and March cooks the foliage of plants while their 
roots are frozen solid. 

—William H. Judd. 
Arnold Arboretum. 


A Choice but Rare Begonia 


E. socotrana is a native of the hot, sandy island 
of Socotra, in the Indian ocean, south of Arabia. The 
bulbs, or semi-tubers, were originally brought from that 
island by I. B. Balfour, and presented to Kew Gardens in 
1880. Each has a stout, succulent stem, with little bulb-like 
growths at the base. The leaves are dark green, pellate, or 
almost round, from four to seven inches across, the center 
depressed, the margin recurved. The flowers, in terminal 
cymes, are bright rose, with golden centers, and are held 
well above the leaves. 








.—-- 


Begonia Socotrana 


Because of its Winter-flowering habit, hybridists have 
used this plant to produce a new race of Winter-flowering 
begonias, such as Gloire de Lorraine, Gloire de Cincinnati, 
and Melior, the latter an improved Lorraine,—all very pop- 
ular at Christmas time. 

After flowering, the plant dies down, and the little green 
bulbs become brown. The pot should then be set away and 
kept dry until the following August, when a hair-line of 
green across the brown bulbs announces the beginning of 
growth. They should then be repotted and started into 
life. Unfortunately, this interesting species is now very 
scarce. 

—RMrs. H. H. Buxton. 
Peabody, Mass. 
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HamamelisiVernalis 


(Vernal Witch Hazel) 


When the happy “‘spring 
so-o-o-n”’ of the chicka- 
dee is heard and the Red 
Osier and willows by 
the river take on more 
intense colors of crim- 
son and gold, then the 
Vernal Witch Hazel 
puts forth its myriad 
flowers in dainty defi- 
ance to the last frantic 
efforts of winter. 


Although a native of the 
Ozarks this beautiful 
shrub seems comfortably 
at home in New England and its colors varying from clear 
yellow and burnished gold to deep maroon are a most wel- 
come harbinger of spring. 

We have a couple hundred plants to offer this spring. 2-3 
ft. at $1.25 each, $10.00 per 10; and 3-4 ft. at $1.75 
each, $16.00 per 10. 


Why not write for our catalog now? It lists many items 
to interest you. Fruit and berry plants, shrubs, evergreens, 
ferns, flowers ‘n everything. 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


Putney, Vermont 
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BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Ask for 
Catalog 


Visit 
Nursery 





ROSES--Spring Planting 


ROSES by BOBBINK & ATKINS, our book of Roses, is replete 
with varieties up-to-date. In addition to nearly a thousand ac- 
cepted varieties, we have many novelties of distinct merit, described 
and in color. Correct descriptions are given with comments on their 
merits and demerits. We feature the new Hybrid Tea Rose, Henry 
Ford, the popular Wilhelm Kordes, and other varieties of value. 
A large collection of Standard or Tree Roses is also listed. A copy 
will be mailed on request to those who intend to plant Roses. 


Hardy Herbaceous Plants 


A complete Catalog of New and Old-Fashioned Flowers, Hardy 
Chrysanthemums, Delphiniums, Marshmallows, Peonies, Iris, 
Phlox, Poppies, Rock Garden Plants in large variety. Beautifully 
illustrated. A table indicating Flowering Period, 
Height and Color is a feature. 


Evergreens 


An illustrated Catalog for our 
Nursery Products, Coniferous 
Evergreens, Evergreen Shrubs, 
Deciduous Trees, Flowering 
Shrubs, Hedge Plants, Hardy 
Vines. 


Our Specialties 


Azalea Mollis and Pontica, Hardy 
Evergreen Azaleas, Chinese 
Magnolias, Cotoneasters, Japa- 
nese Maples, Rhododendrons, 
and Blue Spruce, grafted, Koster 
and Moerheimi varieties. 





In your request for Catalog it is important 
to state definitely what you intend to plant. 


_ BOBBINK & ATKINS 
NURSERYMEN AND FLORISTS RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
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Pines at Unprecedented 
Prices 


You save money when you use small evergreens for hedges, 


windbreaks or screens. The few years they take for growth 


mean nothing when compared with the first cost. This is a 
money-saving offer of pines. 
We have also some bargains in other species. 
Each X means one transplanting 100 1000 
Scotch Pine, 12 to 18 in. XX $20.00 $150.00 
2 to 3 ft. XX 30.00 250.00 
Austrian Pine, 8 to 12 in. XX 16.00 125.00 
10 to 12 in. XX 30.00 220.00 


You need not question the stock—it’s first quality. We 
have a quantity of both varieties and offer you a real bargain. 


Many other varieties and sizes of evergreens, deciduous trees and 
shrubs are listed in our new price list. Send for a copy. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50 Church Street, New York City 




















GALLONS STRONG 
LANT FOOD “} ‘ 


THIS NEW GARDENg”™ 
Booklet oon 


For 25c you get this new booklet and a trial 
(1% oz.) can of Nitrophoska, the popular plant 
food. The booklet telis how to succeed better 
with Flowers, Vegetables, Lawns, House Plants, etc. A level 
teaspoonful of 


NITROPHOSKA 


to a gallon of water, makes a rich, liquid, 
odorless plant food. Far ahead of any you 
have ever used. It is easy to use and costs only ~<a 
1 Yc per gallon. 


Pound Can 













This size is more econom- pL 4 
ical costs only 1/3 of a POSTPAID 
cent per gallon, since 16 

ounces make 100 gallons. You can also use it 


dry, as a two-finger pinch every 10 days ——two weeks, 
for flowers or vegetables, whether indoors or out, gives 
them thrift and health, and encourages them to blossom and produce 
freely. Remember, Nitrophoska is pleasant and EASY-TO-USE, per- 
fectly odorless, very soluble and concentrated: ‘‘A little goes a long way”’; 
does not wash out but clings to soil particles and so nourishes roots for 
a long period. Order today. Sold by dealers, also, BRECK'S 
85 State St., Boston, Mass. 


SYNTHETIC NITROGEN PRODUCTS CORP. 


GARDEN DEPARTMENT 


285-E MADISON AVENUE NEW YORE 
































Put New “Atmosphere ” 
in Your Grounds with 
Rare Plants from Hicks 


Modern life calls for changes in gardens as in homes. 
Move old or over-grown plants to a new location, setting 


rare shrubs and plants from Hicks in their place. From the 
four corners of the earth we have gathered an unusual group 
of surpassing interest. 

Here may be found Cotoneasters in variety, new Barberries, Azaleas, 
Beauty Bush (Kolkwitzia), Hicks Yew, Meyers Juniper, Rock Garden 


plants, and a host of materials not found in most nurseries. All are 
reasonable in price, and the complete list may be found in 


Home Landscapes 


our general plant and tree booklet. A copy will be mailed you on request. 


Hicks Nurseries, Box E, Westbury, L. I., New York 
































Insist on having 
Genuine Holland “Ideal” 


Granulated Peat Moss 


Since the wonderful success of ‘IDEAL’ Holland Peat Moss has 
been established, Peat Moss from other countries has appeared in the 
market whose value for horticultural purposes cannot be compared with 
the Genuine “IDEAL” Holland Moss. 


“IDEAL” Holland Peat is the oldest deposit in the world, finer and 
softer texture, contains less fibre and is far superior to any other peat 
moss in the market. By a new process “IDEAL’’ Peat Moss is made 
the easiest to handle. 


We receive many unsolicited letters from satisfied customers like the 
following (original on file in our office): “‘I shall use ‘IDEAL’ Peat 
Moss steadily, for the brand I have been using is often very hard to 
pulverize while this is ‘truly Ideal.’ Its uniform granulation makes it a 
delight to use. I spread half a bale today with one-tenth the effort and 
in one-quarter of the time I would have used on the brand I have 
previously used.” 


We are now putting out a large carton for household use. If you 
are not already aware of its wonderful value for starting seed, order a 
trial carton at once, use as directed, and note the difference in the quick 
start and heavy root growth, which makes strong healthy plants. 
Mulch one-half your Sweet Peas and Garden Peas with “IDEAL” 
Peat Moss and note the difference. 


Prices — Large carton delivered anywhere in New England $1.50 
parcel post prepaid. Outside of New England postage extra over the 
New England rate. Large bales delivered free in Metropolitan Boston at 
$4.00 per bale. Ten bale lots at $3.50 per bale. For shipment out- 
side of Boston we will deliver to Boston freight or express stations as 
designated, at these prices. Samples and our “IDEAL” circular gladly 
sent free upon request. 


THE WHITTEMORE COMPANY 
35 HARRISON STREET ROSLINDALE, MASS. 


Importers and Sole Distributors for New England of 
Genuine “IDEAL” Holland Peat Moss 
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A Centennial Medal 


E avre Massachusetts Horticultural Society has had a special 
medal struck for use at the exhibitions in 1929—the 
Centennial year. This new medal will be used only in the 
present year and the trustees have voted to limit the number 
to 100. The medal will be made in gold, silver and bronze. It 
was designed by John Francis Paramino, the eminent sculp- 
tor, and carries on its face a reproduction of the society's 
emblematic seal representing the goddess Flora distributing 
her bounty of fruits and flowers over the earth. The use of 
this motif was suggested by Mrs. Bayard Thayer, one of the 
trustees, and has been worked out with great success. The 
medal is very unique in form, the circular part being supple- 
mented by a cape or base embellished with laurel leaves which 
appear on both the obverse and reverse sides. 
The circular part is two inches in diameter and 
the medal weighs somewhat over four and one- 
half ounces. The dies were struck and the 
medal made by the Whitehead & Hoag 
Company of Newark, N. J. 


Coming Chicago Flower Show 


The flower show season will be opened 
in Chicago at the Hotel Sherman on Feb- 
ruary 25, when the third annual Chicago 
garden and flower exhibition will start, 
continuing until March 3. Elaborate plans 
have been made for this show, in which 
the Garden Club of Illinois, which now 
has 64 member clubs, will take a very active 
part. One whole floor is to be given over to 
the exhibits of these clubs, which have issued 
a special schedule. The classes include lunch- 
eon tables, window boxes, miniature models, little gardens, 
‘before and after’’ gardens and shadow boxes. There will also 
be a conservation poster competition. There will be lectures 
and pictures each day during the show and a tea room will be 
conducted by the members of the garden clubs. Garden Club 
headquarters have been opened at the hotel, where the chair- 
man of the show may be found each Monday to give advice 
and answer questions. 

The commercial exhibits at the show will be on a large 
scale and distinctly educational. Professional exhibits will 
show Spanish, English, Colonial and ravine-side gardens, as 
well as waterfalls, pools and the like. 


Garden Club Federation of Massachusetts 


The first lecture in a study course given by Robert N. 
Cram, landscape architect, for the Garden Club Federation 
of Massachusetts, was held at Horticultural Hall the morn- 
ing of January 31 and well attended. The next lecture in 
the course will be given at 11 a.m. Thursday, February 14. 
Information about these lectures may be obtained from the 














The Centennial Medal 
(Actual Size) 
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president of the federation, Mrs. Thomas Motley, Jr., of 
Readville. 


Is This the Oldest Garden Club? 


Several garden clubs have arisen to claim precedence in 
point of age over the Garden Club of Philadelphia and one 
in Minneapolis. Horticulture in the October 1 issue stated 
that these clubs, organized in 1904, were probably the first 
garden clubs ever formed in this country. Yet the Ladies’ 
Garden Club of Athens, Ga., was organized in 1892 and 
has been in continuous existence 37 years. Mrs. E. K. 
Lumpkin of Athens, president emeritus (who perhaps has 
the finest collection of iris in the South), states that in 
January of that year, Dr. E. D. Newton, a philanthropist 
of Athens and a man of varied attainments, 
consulted several prominent women of the city 
and then formed a garden club, the first regu- 
larly organized and authenticated one of 
its kind in the South, so far as can be 
ascertained. The rules governing the mem- 
bers of the club and the rules for judges 
to follow in awarding premiums were 
drawn by Mr. P. J. Berckmans of na- 
tional fame. These rules, sent to friends in 
other cities, resulted in almost every town 
of any size in the state having a garden 
club. 

During the world war the club was very 
active, selling flowers and furnishing din- 
ners to organizations. The money earned 
helped to swell the fund for wool used by 
the “Gray Knitters.’’ The club bought a 
liberty bond, which was afterwards presented 
to the University of Georgia. Thirty flower 
shows have been held. The membership of 50 has planted 
trees and shrubs in co-operation with city authorities, has 
committees working in the schools, has petitioned the council 
to restrict the use of billboards, and encourages the preserva- 
tion of native trees, especially the holly and dogwood. 

The Ladies’ Garden Club of Athens, through its president, 
Mrs. W. D. Hooper, and the president emeritus, Mrs. E. K. 
Lumpkin, was an active factor in aiding the establishment 
of the Garden Club of Georgia at a meeting held June 6, 
1928, at the Biltmore Hotel in Atlanta. The members of 
the numerous garden clubs realized that more effective work 
for the good of the entire state could be accomplished if 
there were a central organization, and so the Garden Club of 
Georgia was organized with Mrs. Phinizy Calhoun of At- 
lanta, president. It has a membership of 35 garden clubs with 
a number of others waiting to enter. To be eligible for 
membership in the state club, a garden club must have been 
in existence one year and must have a minimum of 15 
members. The garden club movement is making rapid prog- 
ress in the South. 
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Immigrant Pine Trees in New York 

Over 200 different kinds of evergreen trees may be seen at 
this season growing outdoors at the New York Botanical 
Garden. Among them are 20 different pines from other lands. 


The Scots pine, which forms the bulk of some of Europe’s + 


great forests, has long been planted in this country. It is 
rapid-growing when young. Its orange-colored bark and 
bluish green needles in groups of two make it easily recog- 
nized. 

The Austrian pine from central Europe is equally at 
home here and also is rapid growing. It has very dark long 
curved needles in twos, and is extensively used for decorative 
planting, being especially valuable for seaside gardens. 

Several fine trees of the Swiss stone pine and Macedonian 
pine from the Alps and from southeastern Europe respec- 
tively stand on the east side of the main drive, a short dis- 
tance from the point where it enters the Garden from the 
southern boulevard. These trees are very hardy and have 
beautiful compact forms, with their needles in fives. 

Beyond these, along the same drive are five or six Japanese 
umbrella pines shaped like large bouquets and with them are 
two small white-barked pines from China. In China, where 
this kind reaches great size, it is very handsome, for its ever- 
green needles and white bark are in striking contrast. On the 
two small trees in the Garden the yellow bark that precedes 
the white is beginning to appear. 


Oriental Persimmon for America 

Our food supply would be materially broadened if Amer- 
ican horticulturists would give to the oriental persimmon 
the attention it deserves, says P. H. Dorsett, one of the plant 
explorers in the service of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, in Circular 49-C, ‘‘Culture and Outdoor Winter 
Storage of Persimmons in the Vicinity of Peking, China,” 
now available for free distribution upon application to the 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

The persimmon is probably the fruit most commonly used 
in the Orient, where it has been under cultivation for hun- 
dreds of years. Mr. Dorsett and the late J. H. Dorsett found 
trees in the Ming Tombs region northwest of Peking which 
were reported to be 400 to 500 years old. Most of the mature 
trees averaged about 15 inches in diameter but some of the 
larger were as much as 68 inches in circumference. 

Mr. Dorsett describes the Chinese system of ‘‘open-air 
cold storage,”” the success of which leads him to believe that 
with American facilities for storage the fruit could be mar- 
keted the year round and shipped to all parts of the world. 
To keep them through the Winter the Chinese gather them 
in October, pile them in beds which are raised a little above 
the ground, let them freeze thoroughly, and keep them frozen 
until they are needed. When wanted they are simply put in 
the open or into a vessel of cold water and thawed slowly, 
and they are then as good as fully ripe fruit, as the freezing 
and thawing have removed all astringency. The Chinese use 
the persimmons much as we use apples, and Mr. Dorsett says 
that Americans and Europeans in China are fond of them as 
a breakfast fruit. Mr. Dorsett says, ‘‘A careful survey of the 
persimmon industry in the Orient appears to warrant the 
statement that this fruit deserves a more prominent place in 
American horticulture.’ 


Hingham Agricultural and Horticultural Society 

At the annual meeting of the Hingham (Mass.) Agricul- 
tural and Horticultural Society held recently, the following 
officers were elected: President, Oliver Hall; first vice-presi- 
dent, Francis H. Lincoln; second vice-president, William L. 
Howard; treasurer, Harry F. Zahn; secretary, B. L. Blan- 
chard; secretary of exhibition, C. Sale Cross; auditor, F. 
Morton Smith. The society will have an exhibition in June 
known as the rose and strawberry show and a Fall exhibition 
for fruit, vegetables and flowers. 
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Meconopsis Cambrica 


O far as my own experience goes, the main difficulty with 
Meconopsis cambrica and other species, is the raising of 
them from seed. In England the double Welsh poppy never 
gave me any more trouble than the Iceland poppy (Papaver 
nudicaule). In New Jersey the latter, providing I can get 
them through the tiny seedling stage when they: are so 
liable to damp off actually do better than in England, with- 
standing even zero temperature and lasting as long as three 
years, a degree of longevity they never attained with me in 
southern England. So far, all my efforts to raise the double 
Meconopsis cambrica from seed have proved vain; I have 
never got a seed to germinate. In England I never tried 
to raise them from seed as it was more or less easy to in- 
crease by division. This plant is especially happy in a rock- 
ery; indeed it must have extremely good drainage to insure 
it surviving a Winter. Burt the first difficulty to overcome is 
raising the plants; when thac is accomplished it is time enough 
to consider how to carry them through the Winter. 
—T. A. Weston. 
New York, N. Y. 


The Yellow Cosmos 


Dear Sir—For several seasons on south Long Island shores 
I have tried to bring to flower the yellow cosmos, Klondyke, 
which you mention in Horticulture for January 15. We 
planted seed in May, in our late season, and transplanted the 
seedlings from coldframes later. 

The leaf of this cosmos is much serrated, and is borne on 
a rank growing plant which is not unlike a bold ragweed, 
so ‘‘professionals’’ may be excused for dubbing it a “‘weed.”’ 
I almost thought it one, too. But Heaven be praised, the 
gardener had set three or four plants in a 10-inch pot which 
was brought into a sun porch protection before frost killed 
the sturdy plants in the open. Here in the sun, the buds 
opened and for several weeks running throughout late Octo- 
ber and November, I rejoiced in these clear orange blooms 
growing on sturdy stalks as tall as I, which proved a curiosity 
even to horticulturists. 

—Florence A. Benjamin. 

East Hampton, L. I. 


Recent Library Accessions in Philadelphia 


The following books have recently been added to the 
library of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society: 
Book of the Iris, by R. Irwin Lynch. London, John Lane. 1923. 


Book of twelve for south Florida gardens, by Mabel White Dorn and 
Marjory Stoneman Douglas. South Miami, South Florida Pub- 
lishing Co. 1928. 

Catalogue of the trees, shrubs and vines of Alabama, by Roland M. 


Harper. University, University of Alabama. 1928. (Geological 
survey of Alabama, State Commission of Forestry. Monograph 
9, part 2.) 

Dahlias, by Frederick Frye Rockwell. N. Y., Macm. 1929. 


Gardener’s colour book, by Louise Yeomans King and John Fother- 
gill. N. Y., Knopf. 1929. 

Glossary of botanic terms, by B. D. Jackson. 
Phila., Lippincott. 1928. 

Historical account of the origin and formation of the American 
Philosophical Society, by Peter Stephen DuPonceau. Phila., 
America Philosophical Society. 1914. 

History of Philadelphia, 1609-1884, by J. Thomas Schraf and Thomp- 
son Westcott. 3v. Philadelphia, Everts. 1884. 

History of the Philadelphia Saving Fund Society, 1816-1916, by James 


4th ed. rev. & enl. 


M. Willcox. Phila., Lippincott. 1916. 
Irises, by William Richatson Dykes. London, Jack. 1912. 
Irises, by Frederick Frye Rockwell. N. Y., Macm. 1928. 
Italian pleasure gardens, by Rose Standish Nichols. N. Y., Dodd, 


Mead. 1928. 
Japanese iris, by Manabu Mujoshi. 
hama Nursery Co., Ltd. n. d. 
Lilac, by S. D. McKelvey. N. Y., Macm. 


4c & text. Yokohama, Yoko- 
(Text in Japanese.) 
1928. 
N. Y., DeLaMare. 


a of climbing plants, by A. C. Hottes. 
Pioneers of plant study, by Ellison Hawks and G. S. Boulger. Lon- 
don, Sheldon. 


1928. 
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A Shady Situation Such as Most of the Native Rhododendrons Prefer 


The 


NLIKE most plants, the hybrid rhododendron has 

different characteristics, depending on the position in 

which it is planted. Grown in the sun, it builds a 

dome of yellowish or light green leaves that often overlap like 

shingles. Stems and twigs lie nearly or wholly hidden, except 

where accident reveals them as stiff forked prongs. The blos- 
soms crowd in magnificent profusion. 

Shaded a number of years, it develops an open almost 
Japanese grace of stem and branch. The leaves, in rosettes, 
take on a rich deep green color. The flowers, although fewer 
in number, display a peculiar charm of form and tint when 
not crowded. Yet there is no Jekyll-Hyde relation here, for 
both forms attract in opposite ways according to the taste 
of the individual. The sun-grown rhododendron lends itself 
to formal treatment; the shade-grown is equally valuable but 
informal. 

Rhododendrons luxuriate in intimate corners near high 
trees, but where plenty of air and light can penetrate. Oaks, 
magnolias and conifers give natural shade and background. 
By walls, rocks, streams or pools, they create a scene of which 
they are the keynote. At the end of a shaded vista there is 
nothing more breath-taking than a large rhododendron in 
bloom. 

Our native rhododendrons demand shade much more than 
the hybrids. Unfortunate groups of Rhododendron maximum 
in full sun and wind exposure can seldom do better than 


Dual Nature of Rhododendrons 


struggle for bare existence, putting out an occasional cluster 
of colorless flowers. Yet Rhododendron maximum on a 
wooded slope may prove an all-year delight in spite of its 
color limitation and the fact that the new growth hides 
many of the blossoms by the time they open in July. 

Our other native, Rhododendron catawbiense, stands ex- 
posure, but develops best in partial shade. Then, too, its 
pink-purple bloom in May needs screening for reasons which 
the eye sensitive to color combinations will readily appreciate. 
The wild R. catawbiense is now becoming rare. 

Rhododendron carolinianum and R. minus should be con- 
sidered rather as evergreen azaleas. They do best in full sun, 
and even there often offend by too sparse foliage. The small 
purplish-pink fiowers make an attractive display in early 
May. 

Hybrids with their glorious reds, purples, rose pinks and 
orchid tints, endure the full exposure just a little wryly, and 
never look so happy as when shaded, sheltered and permitted 
to sprawl a little. 

Rhododendons transplant easily in Spring, except those 
brought direct from the mountains, which often take a year 
or two to recover from the change of climate. if placed in 
congenial surroundings and well watered, even this collected 
grade should not die. It must always be remembered that 
rhododendrons require a permanent, but not too thick, mulch 
of leaves, with perhaps some rotted manure and granulated 
peat moss to maintain the acidity without which they can- 
not thrive. Lime and bone meal kill plants of this type. 


—G. G. Nearing. 
Grubbs, Del. 
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Coming Lecture in Boston 


“The Span of 100 Years’’ will be the title of a lecture to 
be given by Edward I. Farrington, secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society, in Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Mass., at 3 P. M. on Monday, February 25. This lecture 
will be illustrated with many lantern slides in color and will 
be free to the public. 


The Lilac, a Monumental Monograph* 


(Continued from February 1) 


M UCH space is given to the garden forms which the com- 

mon lilac has assumed and the statement is made that 
no other single species of shrub has produced so many such 
forms. They are not really hybrids since they show the influ- 
ence of only one species, but are, however, the result of cross- 
pollination, natural or artificial, or else the result of selection 
or propagated from sports. Some 450 of these forms are 
enumerated. 

The Persian lilac is a species which has long been cultivated 
and which, as the author points out, is really a Chinese lilac, 
in spite of its name. F. N. Meyer, collecting for the United 
States Department of Agriculture, found it growing wild in 
Kansu, China, and there appears to be no doubt but that, 
like other plants of Chinese origin, it found its way centuries 
ago into Persian gardens where, commonly cultivated, it soon 
came to be regarded as native. 

The tree lilacs are distinctive because of the tall growth 
which they make. Syringa amurensis japonica, the Japanese 
tree lilac, grows 25 to 40 feet high with rather light colored 
bark resembling that of a young cherry tree. The small white 
flowers almost without form are borne in immense compound 
panicles, 18-24 inches long. The author quotes Professor 
Sargent as saying, “This Japanese lilac promises to be one of 
the most magnificent of all flowering trees hardy in this cli- 
mate. Jt is perfectly hardy; it grows with great rapidity; and 
it has the advantage of blooming here after the flowering 
period of most trees and shrubs has passed.”’ 


The Lilac’s Requirements 

Now lest the reader should assume that this book is de- 
signed wholly for botanists and collectors, we hasten to say 
that several chapters have been given to the culture and propa- 
gation of the lilac and to insect pests. Theodore A. Have- 
meyer states that the cultivation of lilacs is simple if a few 
points are kept in mind. ‘‘It is well to remember,”’ he says, 
“that they will not grow in a damp or poorly drained soil, 
for they resent ‘wet feet.’ If placed in a damp situation 
they will refuse to grow and simply die. Ground bone worked 
into the ground around the roots is a great help and a Winter 
dressing of manure is very beneficial. Keep the ground around 
the roots well cultivated and free from weeds. Give your 





*'*The Lilac,”’ a Monograph, by Susan Delano McKelvey. Published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. Price $18. 
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lilacs room if you wish symmetrical plants; 10 to 15 feet is 
not too much between them.” 

In the matter of pruning, Mr. Havemeyer advises removing 
the inner branches to let in some air but warns that cutting 
back the branches means losing the year’s bloom. 

When it comes to methods of propagation we find that 
doctors of horticulture, like doctors of medicine, disagree. Mr. 
Havemeyer says, ““We have come to the conclusion that there 
are but two satisfactory methods of propagation—soft wood 
cuttings in Summer and grafting on California privet root in 
Winter. After many years of experience we advocate the 
grafting on privet root as being the more satisfactory method. 
The scions are taken in December, tied in bundles with the 
ends placed in deep sand and kept in a cool cellar until ready 
to use. The stock is prepared by cutting off the tops, and the 
roots planted in boxes of damp peat moss and kept cool until 
time of grafting. We use two-year-old transplanted privet and 
actually graft the scion on the privet root. As soon as the lilacs 
are grafted they are placed in boxes of peat moss and kept cool 
until Spring. They are then planted in the ground and 
covered with sash, great care being taken that the point of 
graft is at least two inches underground. In May the sash 
is removed and in the Autumn the grafted lilacs are planted 
in the field with the graft five inches under the ground. It 
will be found that by using this method the lilac will make 
its own roots above the graft. It has been our experience that 
practically less than one per cent will send up privet suckers.’’ 


Own-root Lilacs 

Mr. Havemeyer writes as a commercial nurseryman, but 
Mr. Wilson, in the réle of expert amateur, has a different 
point of view, saying, ““This pernicious practice (grafting 
lilac on privet) has met with the opprobrium it merits and 
today any dealer selling plants so propagated deserves to be 
ostracised.’’ It is true that this statement is quoted from an 
article written in 1917, and perhaps his views have changed. 

In any event, propagation on privet still persists, although, 
without question, far better results are obtained when lilacs 
are grown on their own roots. Certainly the use of lilac stock 
is undesirable, because such stocks are sure to sucker freely 
and in the end it is likely that the scions will be crowded out 
and the plant ruined. 

Mrs. McKelvey devotes many pages to a discussion of 
propagating methods and particularly to this controversy over 
the use of privet. So far as the amateur is concerned the whole 
thing simmers down to this: 

Buy your lilacs on their own roots if you can. If you must 
get them on privet, be certain that they are grafted low and 
that they are planted deep. If only lilacs grafted on lilac 
stock are available, watch for suckers and be as charitably 
minded as you can toward the nurseryman who sells them 
to you. 

Dr. William T. Councilman in discussing diseases and 
insect pests speaks particularly of the oyster shell scale which 
is very common, especially on young trees and young 
branches. He says, however, that the condition is easily con- 
trolled by spraying or brushing the stems early in the Spring 
before the leaves have appeared with kerosene emulsion or 
with a strong solution of whale-oil soap and tobacco extract. 
He says also that June, when the young are developing from 
the old scales, is also a favorable time for controlling the pest 
by spraying the affected parts with whale-oil soap or kero- 
sene emulsion. 

Mrs. McKelvey’s monograph is, as one would expect, 
printed on high grade paper and beautifully bound, although 
we must confess that we are not favorably impressed by the 
new type of narrow covers, which seem to give the book less 
protection than it needs and suggests a house without eaves. 
The illustrations are superb and it would require much tem- 
erity even to look for sins either of omission or commission 
in a work which has gone through the hands of so many 
critical experts as this monumental monograph. 
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TWO SILVER-MEDAL GARDENS 


(Bottom) The garden of Mr. 
and Mrs. Gordon Abbott at 
Manchester, Mass., which has 
been awarded the silver medal 
of the Massachusets Horticul- 
tural Society. One of the fea- 
tures is a large statue of Diana 
in the shelter of great trees. 


























(Top) One of the many fasci- 
nating paths in the garden of 
Mr. and Mrs. Clement S. 
Houghton at Chestnut Hill, 
Massachusetts, which has been 
awarded the silver medal of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. 


Photo by Church 


Photo by Herbert Gleason 
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LEAVES FROM A PLANT HUNTER’S NOTEBOOK 


Hooded feof oot ofeofeoteenieote of oesfeste ote oefe feof oe teote oes eateateofe cee stenteoteoe 


No. 2—PRIMULA CALCIPHILA 


N the year 1819 a Chinese drawing of a primrose, look- 
| ing totally unlike any known species, found its way to 
the Horticultural Society of London. The picture excited 
so much interest that a special agent was dispatched to Canton 
for the purpose of securing specimens. The following year a 
living plant was safely introduced into England. This flour- 
ished, was named Primula sinensis, and in 1825 had its 
portrait painted in the Botanical Magazine. Under cultivation 
from this plant has arisen the multitudinous forms of the 
Chinese primrose that are grown in our greenhouses today. 
Forms with white, pink, crimson, to blue-purple, and with 
double and single flowers, there are a-plenty. 

The original plant came from a garden in Canton, south 
China, and is supposed to have found its way there from some 
more northern part of the Chinese Empire. For the next 50 
years nothing was heard from China about Primula sinensis. 
Dozens of new forms were raised in greenhouses, but the wild 
parent remained unknown. In 1879 an amateur botanist was 
exploring the limestone cliffs of the Ichang gorge on the 
Yangtsze River, about 1,000 miles from its mouth, when in 
pockets on the cliffs he espied in full flower a primrose with 
blossoms of pleasing color and delightful fragrance. Speci- 
mens were gathered and dispatched to an authority living in 
Hongkong, who declared it to be the wild type of P. sinensis. 
From the Ichang gorge in 1896 seeds of this primrose were 
sent to Kew Gardens, where in due course they germinated 
and plants blossomed. Comparisons were made and the iden- 
tity accepted, but, unfortunately, the plants soon died and 
the matter was forgotten. 

In 1900 and afterwards on my rambles through the glens 
about Ichang I was wont to admire greatly this charming 
primrose studding the limestone walls. Of sub-shrubby habit, 
it is a true perennial and made a great show with its fiowers 
throughout the months of February and March. I noted with 
interest how, when in blossom, the flower stalks stood out 
away from the cliff; later as the fruits ripened the stalk would 
bend toward the cliff so as to deposit the seeds in the rock 
crevices. 

Not questioning the savants’ identification of this plant 
as the parent of the Chinese primroses of greenhouses, I did 
not collect seeds until 1907. Some of these seeds were sent to 
the Royal Gardens, Kew, where they vegetated freely and in 


The Primrose Which Was Long Mistaken for Primula Sinensis 
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Primula Calctphila as It Grows in Its Native Chinese Home 


due time produced flowering plants. Thanks, probably, to the 
great skill on behalf of those who had charge of them, these 
plants did not die after flowering. One of the curators, exam- 
ining them carefully, noted many differences between these 
wildings and the ordinary Chinese greenhouse primrose. The 
matter was investigated further with the result that the pre- 
vious opinions were upset and the plant of the limestone cliffs 
acclaimed to be a new and distinct species. It was named 
P. calciphila and its picture appeared in the Botan- 
ical Magazine for 1923. More than a century has 
gone by since the first P. sinensis entered western 
gardens and its wild parent remains as much un- 


known today as ever. 
Arnold Arboretum. —E. H. Wilson. 


A Vine for Bird Lovers 


Dear Sir—Your note about Shrubs for Birds 
in a recent number reminds me of how many kinds 
of birds dote on the berries of that delightful vine 
Ampelopsis aconitifolia, which I first saw growing 
over the stone walls of the Arnold Arboretum. I 
have it in many places in my Ohio garden; and 
coming out to my breakfast one November morn- 
ing, from another room, I saw through the upper 
sash of the window six thrushes hanging to the 
vine and devouring the berries with avidity. Au- 
thorities say that the berries of this vine turn blue, 
but mine never have a chance to get beyond a 
reddish orange hue. 

—Lucy E. Keeler. 
Chicago, III. 




















Appraising the Season’s 


OVELTY is the parent of pleasure, in gardens as else- 
N where, and the pursuit of novelties adds to the zest of 
any gardening adventure. Often, of course, so-called 
novelties are but slight variations in habit of growth, color or 
form, but even they are worth while. The new annual lark- 
spurs come in this class, being mostly improvements on exist- 
ing pink varieties. La France has strong upright spikes of 
salmon-pink stock-like flowers and the plants seem to be more 
vigorous and taller growing than former pink favorites. An 
improved Exquisite Pink retains the soft salmon-pink color of 
the original but is sturdier and more erect, while Exquisite 
Rose is a variant of the type but deeper in tone and del- 
phinium-like in form. 

An entirely new flower formation and a new color are to 
be found in two fine calendulas released this year. Radio, 
which originated in England, is unique, indeed, having a 
pronounced globular shape, quilled petals and sufficient 
doubleness to hide the center until the flower is fully opened. 
The color is a rich glowing orange made more vibrant by the 
depth of the blooms. Sensation and Campfire are the same 
and produced by a French seed specialist; the color combina- 
tion is new in calendulas, for there is a distinct crimson or 
scarlet sheen over orange. Furthermore, the unusually large 
flat blooms are borne on long stocky stems. This variety has 
been tried with success by commercial growers under glass 
and there is reason to believe that it will thrive equally well 
in the garden. 

A compact annual anchusa, called Bluebird, is a welcome 
indigo-blue variety, suitable for beds or borders, which bears 
its flowers in a bouquet arrangement. Ageratum Blue Ball, is 
considered an improved variety; it produces a compact mass 
of flossy flowers over a long season, and the close habit of 
growth recommends it for edging the border or pot culture. 

Switzerland has provided a new strain of pansy known 
as Roggli’s Giant which differs from others in making un- 
usually strong growth and in bearing enormous flowers on 
long stems early in the season. 

The gracefulness and charm of the annual scabiosa recom- 
mends it highly for garden use and cut flower arrangements, 
yet this flower has not received the attention due it by gar- 
deners. The colors range from deep purple through crimson 
and rose to white, and they are delightfully clear and distinct. 
The pin cushion appearance of former types has disappeared 
in the large flowering strain introduced last year, of which 
the Variety Peachblossom is especially desirable since the 
blooms are completely double and soft pink in color. Giant 
Shasta is another of this type and is pure white. Azure Fairy 
is nearly identical in color with the perennjal S. caucasica of 
this name, a rich pale blue. 

New colors of petunias appear this year, such as steel-blue 
and violet-blue, yet it seems that none of the low-growing 
kinds can equal the new dwarf California Giants for size of 
blooms and compactness in habit. When in full bloom, the 
plants are laden with large blooms beautifully veined and 
the edges ruffled. 

Another annual to appear in a new form is eschscholtzia, 
or California poppy, and the latest variant has been called 
Double Buttercup. As suggested by the name, the flowers are 
a pure butter yellow and show considerable doubling, yet 
their attractiveness is increased by a pronounced crimping in 
each petal. No straggliness is present in this plant. 

From South Africa comes a distinctly new subject in 
Ursinia anethoides which forms large tufts of leaves from 
which rise wiry stems 12 to 18 inches long bearing daisy-like 


flowers of a rich chrome yellow enlivened at the centef by a 
ring of deep purple with spots of a deeper shade. Unlike 
others of the genus, the flowers remain open until dark. This 





New Annuals 


annual was given an award of merit in England last year 
and promises to be a favorite in the garden and as a cut flower. 
The blooms of Dimorphotheca White Beauty, a novelty last 
year, resemble those of ursinia but the stems are shorter and 
the petals white. 





Radio, a New Calendula 


Sweet-Scented Annuals 


T is permissible to list as annuals certain biennial and semi- 

hardy perennials that are grown as annuals, without 
attempting to carry them over. Even then the number of 
sweet-scented subjects is not as large as one would suppose 
on first thought. There is a new strain of carnations, Cha- 
baud’s, blooming in five months from seed, and having 
flowers that will endure comparison with greenhouse blooms. 
Petunias, also, are constantly improving. 

Centaurea suaveolens has large, bright yellow, sweet- 
scented flowers; the so-called annual pinks have strains pleas- 
antly scented; heliotrope fares like an annual in most gardens 
and cannot endure frost; the scent of lantana is disliked by 
some; matthiola or evening scented stock is old-fashioned and 
without beauty, but the dull, purplish-lilac flowers are ex- 
quisitely fragrant in the evening. 

Mignonette when well grown has size and delicious fra- 
grance in the new strains of red, bright salmon-red and white: 
the older variety with its small spikes is very sweetly scented. 
Several sowings must be made to provide a succession. Nico- 
tiana is enjoyably scented for many, and may be grown in 
white, red and other colors. Gilliflower is unsurpassed for 
both color and fragrance, and stevia bears fragrant, pure white 
flowers profusely. Sweet peas are amazingly various and fine. 
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grapefruit plants from seeds taken from their breakfast 

grapefruits. That fad has passed, apparently, but has 
been succeeded by another which is now spreading rapidly, 
the growing of sweet potatoes as house plants. I am told that 
surprisingly attractive vines are produced with very little 
effort. It is only necessary, apparently, to choose a good 
sized, sound, sweet potato and set it in a bowl with enough 
water to half cover it. A hanging bowl is preferable, it 
seems, because the vines grow to be several feet long and 
gradually become pendent. Of course, a certain amount of 
sun is desirable but three or four hours a day are sufficient to 
produce satisfactory results and the water evaporates rapidly, 
and must be renewed daily. If luke warm water can be used 
so much the better. Ten days or two weeks may elapse before 
sprouts start but growth after that will be rapid. 

I am told that some housewives set the potato on end after 
the sprouts have begun to grow and cover it almost entirely 
with water. The notched leaves look much like those of 
parlor ivy and the vines may be trained over latticework, 
although great care must be taken in handling them because 
if they are bruised in the slightest degree, they will turn 
yellow and drop. Some of my correspondents seem to be 
deriving much amusement from their experiments with sweet 
potatoes used as house plants. 


’ goat ago housewives everywhere were growing little 


In looking back through the records of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, I find that an extraordinary amount of 
attention was given to pears in the early days of the society’s 
existence. Marshall P. Wilder, who was one of the society's 
most distinguished presidents, had 
at least a thousand varieties growing 
on his estate in Dorchester. It would 
be impossible to find any such col- 
lection at the present time, and if a 
dozen different varieties are shown 
at any exhibition the judges are 
surprised. 

It appears, however, that an occa- 
sional new variety comes into the 
market even yet, for Mr. E. M. 
Buechly of Greenville, Ohio, has 
given over several years to the prop- 
agation of a pear which he dis- 
covered while traveling in Preble 
County. His attention was attracted 
to this pear, he writes me, because 
it was absolutely free from fire- 
blight, which has made pear grow- 
ing in many sections difficult. The 
original tree was probably a seedling 
and when Mr. Buechly discovered 
it, it was 60 or 75 years old but, 
nevertheless, vigorous, healthy and 
productive. Other pear trees in the 
neighborhood which had been top- 
grafted with scions from this tree 
also appear to be immune to blight. 

The name Maxine has been given 
to this pear which is now on trial at 
a number of experiment stations. It 
is similar in form and color to 
Bartlett, and excellent for eating out 
of the hand. If it actually proves to 
be a blight resisting pear, it will be 
well worth a wide distribution. 


f 








The New Maxine Pear 
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Several articles in Horticulture mentioning Cotoneaster 
horizontalis led Harlan P. Kelsey, nurseryman and landscape 
architect of Salem, Mass., to tell me that Seattle, Wash., is the 
banner city for this plant. In Seattle, he says, this fine dwarf 
cotoneaster is used with surprising freedom and is to be seen 
trailing over walls and boulders everywhere. According to 
Mr. Kelsey, Cotoneaster Franchetii is also grown widely and 
with great success in Seattle. It is another very lovely plant 
but is tender in New England. In sections where the climate 
is mild enough to allow its cultivation, it is well worth get- 
ting acquainted with. 


My friend, Mr. T. A. Weston, who gets his living from a 
New York office and his recreation from a New Jersey garden, 
is a transplanted Englishman who has always lived with 
flowers and writes about them with unusual discrimination. 
Mr. Weston sometimes grows pessimistic about the Jersey 
climate (doubtless when he has just lost a nice batch of 
seedlings) but after all, I fail to see that he has very much to 
complain of, because in that Jersey garden of his he originated 
Viola Jersey Gem, which is accounted by experts as one of the 
finest additions which has been made to garden plants in 
recent years. Mr. Weston’s observations are always pertinent 
and I hope he will forgive me for passing along some of the 
reports and personal experiences which came to me from him 
in a recent letter. What Mr. Weston has to say follows: 

‘An interesting instance of so-called tender plants surviv- 
ing our Winters here in New Jersey, is found in Perezia 
multiflora. When Watkins and Simpson introduced this 
South American teazle, they expressed the view that I 
would not succeed in carrying it 
over Winter. However, I raised a 
batch and the plants grew like cab- 
bages. The best Winter protection I 
could give was a celoglass sash. 
Scarcely a plant died. 

“Not being impressed by its 
somewhat weedy growth and flow- 
ers, I saved no seed, but bless you, 
seedlings came up all around, even 
between the rocks. I ignored them, 
expecting them to die during the 
Winter, but not they. Although 
retaining their foliage and unpro- 
tected, even where north winds 
swept past the house, most of them 
were perky and cheerful the follow- 
ing Spring, flowering in due course. 

““Cynoglossum amabile is a free- 
seeding blue-flowered plant that 
could prove troublesome in some 
places, no doubt. With me, how- 
ever, it has failed to carry on by 
self-sowing after two seasons so | 
presume even the seeds are tender. 
Some venture to class this beautiful 
forget-me-not-like plant as a peren- 
nial but I consider it an annual, as 
every plant dies after flowering. The 
first year I grew it, self-sown seed- 
lings appeared freely in the Fall and 
many survived the Winter, others 
appearing in the Spring. But the 
next year, self-sown plants survived 
the Winter, and none appeared in 
the Spring.”’ 
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ARDENS where Lilies bloom never lose their charm. 


Early 


6 L. Hansoni. Orange 
6 L. croceum. Yellow 
6 L. elegans. Red 


Increasing 
in number and beauty as the years go by, Lilies are an investment 
yielding annual returns far beyond the mere value of the bulbs. 


Medium Late-flowering 
6 L. regale. White and 6 L. Batemanniae. Apricot 
pink 6 L. auratum. Gold-banded 


6 L. longiflorum. White 
6 L. superbum. Orange 


6 L. speciosum. Pink and 
white 


Complete Collection (6 each) for $14.00 


Half Collection (3 each) for $7.50 


Complete planting and cultural directions are sent with 


every order for Lilies. 


Native Plants and Ferns used with Lilies add to the loveliness of all. 
A distinctive collection can easily be made from the comprehensive list 


of varieties in 


Horsford’s Garden Annual 


a booklet presenting Lilies, Hardy Native Plants, Rock Garden plants, 


and shrubs. 


A copy will be mailed on receipt of your name and address. 


F. H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vermont 
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exquisite FLOWERS ~ 


Not literally a bale of flowers, to be sure, but G P M is finely 
pulverized peat moss—a 100% pure organic substance that, 
when used correctly, conditions your soil for growing the 
best flowers, fruits and shrubs, as they sho grow. 

It brings to your soil the breath of life, for through its 
billions of tiny air cells it attracts moisture and nitrogen. 
It sustains this life through its ability to hold moisture and 
plant food in soluble form, and by adding humus and other 
necessary food elements. 

Let us tell you more about this wonderful flower growing 
substance. Free illustrated booklet on request. Better still, 
let us send you our liberal test bale for seed germination 
and propagating for $1.50 postpaid. Better and cheaper 
than manure. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 


29-P Burling Slip, New York 
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Hybrid French Lilacs x 


The French Hybrid Lilacs propagated in the Farr Nursery [ae 
were selected from the great Farr selection of nearly 200 | 
varieties. Generally they bloom at an early age; the trusses § 
are large and with a wide range of color; plants are fully 
as hardy as the old-fashioned species. 
Belle de Nancy. Double. Brilliant satiny rose with white center. 
Vigorous and free-blooming. Early midseason. 2 to 3 ft., 
$2 each, 

Charles X. Single. Bluish violet-red, free-blooming; 
large and loose. Midseason, 2 to 3 ft., $2 each. 
Hippolyte Maringer. Double. Compact trusses; purplish mauve, 

fading to blue. Early. 18 to 24 in., $2.25 each. 

Lamartine. Single. Large; mauve-pink. Rapid-growing; 
blooming. Early. 2 to 3 ft., $2.25 each. 

Mirabeau. Single. The earliest and largest of the single pinks. 
Vigorous and free. 2 to 3 ft., $2.25 each. 


Mont Blanc. Single. Clear white. As good as Jan Von Tol but 
not as mammoth. Midseason. 2 to 3 ft., $2.25 each. 


President Viger. Double. Long, slender trusses; large, open, 
ashy blue-lilac flowers, tinted mauve; purple buds. Mid- 
season. 2 to 3 ft., $2.25 each. 


Vauban. Double. Early; tender pink, fading to blue. Unique 
and unusual. 3 to 4 ft., $2.25 each. 


Waldeck-Rousseau. Double. Large, billowy trusses of pink 
flowers with white centers. Late. 2 to 3 ft., $2.25 each. 


Better Plants by Farr 


our new catalogue for spring of 1929 is ready for mailing. 
If you have not received a copy please advise us. 


Farr Nursery Co., Box 134, Weiser Park, Pa. 
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Garden Classics 


by 


ERNEST H. WILSON 


Keeper of the Arnold Arboretum 


ARISTOCRATS OF THE GARDEN 


MORE ARISTOCRATS OF THE GARDEN 
$5.00 for each book 


Tells of the best in Tree and Shrub, Herb and Vine 


PLANT HUNTING 


2 volumes, 524 pages, 128 illustrations, $15.00 


Tells whence and how came a thousand plants 
to grace our gardens 


AMERICA’S GREATEST GARDEN 


123 pages, 50 illustrations and map, $3.00 
With portrait of Charles S. Sargent 


Tells what the Arnold Arboretum is and does 
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THE STRATFORD COMPANY, Publishers 
289 Congress Street, Boston 
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| Nature never made a lovelier 


| Gypsophila 


“Bristol Fairy” 


Large sprays of pure white, rosette-shaped flowers, much 
larger than the old form of Baby’s-breath, come in late June, 
and continue to come until frost. Charming when used with 
delphiniums, gaillardias, and other flowers. Extra good l-year 
field-grown plants 50 cents each, $5 a dozen; 2-year 75 cents 


each, $7.50 a dozen. 


, Four new Hardy Chrysanthemums, a trio of new Pinks, and 
' a strain of new Day Lilies, are presented in our 1929 catalogue, 
; which will be mailed in February. Send for a copy. 


THE BRISTOL NURSERIES, Inc., Box B, Bristol, Conn. 
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GEORGE J. JOERG, INC. 


New Hyde Park (Box H) Long Island, N. Y. 











‘“Greater Glads” oy Joerg 





Out of ten new and distinct Gladioli, which are 
offered for the first time in our new catalog (just 
published), we are here featuring three beauties, 
which we feel sure will interest readers of 
“Horticulture.” We offer these with the same 
confidence with which we placed the renowned 
“Joerg’s White”’ on the market five years ago. 


DELIGHTED 


One of our most promising introductions for 
1929. Flowers are creamy white later turning to 
pure white, with a most fascinating tint of fawn 
yellow in the throat, veined crimson, blue an- 
thers. Petals have a tough leathery texture. 
Flowers all facing one way in a huge sturdy 
spike. A splendid exhibition variety (illustrated 
at left). Each $1.00; doz. $10.00 


HYDE PARK SUNSET 


One of the most brilliant Gladioli we have ever 
seen. It is clear dazzling orange-scarlet, mottled 
with deep scarlet and orange in the throat. Where 
bright color is wanted, nothing can equal this for 
a border or cut flower. Flowers are well placed 
in a long open spike which makes it a most de- 
sirable one for indoor decoration. 

Each 50c; doz. $5.00 


DEAREST (Ruffled) 


A glorious flower of the most delicate tints. The 
ground color is a flesh pink blending through 
salmon to a rich pink at the tips, mottled and 


striped with crimson. The throat is yellowish and 
striped violet. Petals broad and overlapping, 
beautifully crimped and crinkled. Flowers large 
and open, evenly spaced, all facing one way, vig- 


orous growth. A vase of these flowers makes a 
picture of superb beauty. Each $1.00; doz. $10.00 





each of the above three, 


SPECIAL One bulb of $9 25 





(Growing Gladioli since 1880) 
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Our New Catalogue of Gladioli, Hardy 
Bulbs and Plants, FREE on request 
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The Art of Cut Flower Arrangement 


pLOwEns create an atmosphere of beauty in the home 

that can be achieved through no other medium. Until one 
has mastered the art and known the infinite joy of artistic 
arrangement, one has missed one of life’s simplest and most 
gracious privileges. 

Place a long-stemmed pink rose in a slender silver vase 
and one has food for the soul. Roses are impatient of associa- 
tion, and their colors should never be mixed without careful 
study; their rich-tinted, glossy leafage will usually lend the 
needed contrast. They are loveliest in tall holders of silver, 
crystal, or the clear translucent green of Venetian glass, 
though short-stemmed roses may be effectively massed in low 
bowls of pottery, glass, or silver. A charming center-piece 
for a formal dinner table may be achieved with a few long- 
stemmed roses of silvery pink in a slender vase of crystal 
placed on a mirror to reflect their color and beauty. 

Carnations or chrysanthemums will lend themselves de- 
lightfully to this same scheme of decoration. Tulips, jonquils, 
peonies, and iris are other flowers that are flattered by a ‘“‘tall’’ 
arrangement. Sweet peas, nasturtiums, verbenas, and most of 
the common garden flowers are happiest in bowls of simple 
shape and design. 

Few, perhaps, realize the decorative possibilities of pink 
and white hyacinths in a flat jardiniere of unglazed pottery 
in a soft, dull blue. A more unique effect that will appeal to 
the aesthetic is the French combination of purple with pink. 
This picture, too, may be exquisitely painted with fragrant 
hyacinths in a low bowl of blue Venetian glass. 

Violets are best shown in a low green receptacle, loosely 
arranged and outlined with a fringe of their lovely heart- 
shaped leaves. Pansies are prettiest in glazed, undecorated 
pottery of creamy ivory tints... flat bowls, of course, because 
of their shy modesty as well as the shortness of their stems. 

If you own a wrought iron ivy stand, you will find its 
gleaming copper or brass bowl beautifully convenient for 
hardy hydrangea, lilacs, gladioli, or rhododendrons. Placed 
in a sunny window, the effect is one of sheer beauty. 


Even the flaunting marigold lends itself most gorgeously 
to the brightening of a dark corner in a room that has little 
sunshine. Opaque bowls of dull green, soft blue or brown 
make the proper background for the flaming orange or gold 
of these homely blossoms. A scant sprinkling of foliage adds 
a delicate contrast. Try this also with calendulas, the October 
birthday flower. 

These rules are worth keeping in mind: 

Rule one—Choose receptacles with care. Pay due regard to 
size and color. Undecorated ones are safest. Remember that 
heavy-headed, long-stemmed flowers demand tall generous 
vases, while the smaller tender-faced blossoms are satisfied 
with low flat bowls. 

Rule two—Do not crowd your flowers. A few will go far 
if properly adapted to their environment. A glorious bouquet 
of garden flowers is often wasted when crammed into one 
huge jar. Distribute their sweetness through several rooms. 
Even when your garden is most prolific, use your blossoms 
sparingly. 

Rule three—Separate your flowers. Keep certain varieties 
together (with rare exceptions) mixing the colors, only 
when you are sure of harmonious blending. It is true that 
Nature’s colors never clash, but artistic placing will increase 
their value. 


—Elizabeth Riley. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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The Pruning of Grape Vines* 


URING the first Summer after the planting of grape 
vines the new canes may be allowed to trail on the 
ground. The next Spring all the weak growths should be 
cut off entirely, leaving only one or two of the most vigorous 
shoots. These are usually cut back to two or three buds. A 
trellis should be built for training the vines the third year. 
The trellis should be strong with the end posts well braced. 
While there are various systems used in training grape 
vines, the four-cane Kniffin system is perhaps the best 
adapted to the most varieties and conditions. Under this 
system of training two wires will be needed, one about 
three and one-half feet and the other five and one-half feet 
from the ground. The Spring of the third year after planting 
a cane is usually available of sufficient length so that it can 
be brought to the top wire and tied. If the growth is not long 
enough at this time it is carried to the lower wire and tied 
there and the following year is extended to the top wire. All 
the weaker canes are removed. This trunk or stem is more or 
less permanent. During the years following, the vine is pruned 
in the shape of a double T, the central trunk being allowed 








Grape Vines Pruned by the Kniffin System 
Sp—Spurs, canes 


C—Canes, called shoots when green and canes when mature. 
cut back to one to three buds. T—trunk. 


to remain and two canes of the previous season’s growth being 
tied to each of the two wires, one on each side of the trunk. 
The canes on the lower wire should be pruned to about 18 
inches or 20 inches in length and those on the upper wire to 
about twice that length. 


The yearly pruning thereafter consists in removing all the 
growth from the vine except the trunk and the four fruiting 
canes. The fruiting canes should come out as near the main 
trunk as possible and should be fairly vigorous, although not 
necessarily the largest canes. They must be renewed each year 
with canes which grew the previous season. 

The grape requires only a moderately fertile soil. If the 
vines are vigorous and making a fair annual growth, the 
grower may assume that his vines do not need fertilization. 
If the vines are failing in vigor but receiving good care, the 
application of fertilizers may be necessary. A moderate appli- 
cation of stable manure is excellent for this purpose. If this 
is not available, nitrate of soda may be used at the rate of an 
ounce or two for a young vine, and four to five ounces for a 
mature vine. On light soils similar amounts of acid phosphate 
and muriate of potash might also be beneficial. All fertilizing 
materials should be applied early in the season or soon after 
the buds break open in the Spring. 





*From a bulletin of the Connecticut Agricultural College. 
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Everything for the Garden 





FARQUHAR’S 


Flower Seed Novelties 


“Peerless” Snapdragons (Imported). A new strain with enormous 
flower-spikes — unexcelled for bedding or cutting. Golden- 
Yellow, Delicate-Pink, Salmon-Pink, Bright-Orange, Crimson, 
Flame-Color, Bright-Cerise, White, Mixed, Each, 25 cts. per 
packet; Collection of eight separate colors, $1.75. 

“Sunshine” Asters. A new race with large, single crested flowers, 
invaluable for cutting. Blue, Lilac, Pink, White, Mixed, Each, 
25 cts. per packet; Collection of four separate colors, 75 cents. 

“Cut-and-Come-Again” Zinnias. A wonderful new class of Zinnias 
with medium-size, double flowers borne profusely on compact, 
bushy plants. Effective in massed beds and invaluable for cut- 
ting. 18 in. Bright-Scarlet, Canary-Yellow, Crimson, Flesh- 
Color, Golden-Yellow, Salmon-Rose, White, Mixed, Each, 25 
cts. per packet; Collection of seven separate colors, $1.50. 


Many other desirable Novelties and Specialties offered in 
Farquhar’s Garden Annual. Copy sent free on request. 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 
6 South Market Street Boston, Mass. 





NOW IS THE TIME 


To plan for your garden for next spring 
Our catalog will tell you about many 


INTERESTING AND USEFUL SHADE TREES, EVER- 
GREENS, FLOWERING SHRUBS and VINES 


QUALITY PEONIES, IRIS, PHLOX and HARDY 
GARDEN PERENNIALS 


Moving large trees in the winter our specialty 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(T. C. THURLOW’S SONS, INC.) 
WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 


Not open 
Sundays 



















GARDEN FURNITURE 
in the most 
POPULAR DESIGNS 
A Complete Line of 
NURSERY STOCK 

Descriptive Catalogue Free 
Professional Landscape Service 


TITUS NURSERY CoO. Waynesboro, Va. 








PREVENT WINTER LOSS 
Hardy Bulbs, Perennial Plants, Ever- P PECo™ 
PEAT MOSS 
~~” 


ing Winter in the North, especially along 
the entire Atlantic Coast. Thousands 
of dollars worth are winter-killed annu- 
ally. Give the plants a protecting coat of 
*“‘PECO”’ Peat Moss. 

Spread it several inches deep over the beds and about the plants and they will 
come through in perfect safety. Dig it in next Spring and beautiful specimen 
plants will result. 


greens, Roses, etc., suffer severely dur- 
TRADE MARK 


Dahlias and other bulbs keep safely stored over 
Winter in “‘PECO” Peat Moss, the quality brand. 


Price $3.50 per bale f.o.b. New York. 
Bales cover about 340 square feet one inch deep. 
None genuine without the plant trade-mark on end 
of bale. 


Instructive circulars and sample FREE 


PENNRICH & COMPANY, Inc. 
29 Broadway, New York 
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Barcla 
i} PatentUMNS 


Truly the cream 


of American and 
English hybrids 


My collection is consid- 
ered easily the largest 
and finest in America and 
includes the world re- 
nowned “Advancement” 
and “Wrexham” types,— 
glorious examples of the 
“Super-Delphinium.” 


Special Selections 
and Prices for 1929 


BARCLAY “SUPER HYBRIDS” (the 
newest). Each $5.00, $7.50 and 
$10.00. 

EXTRA SPECIALS: Picked types. 
Dozen $25.00 and up. 

CHOICE MIXED: $11.00 per dozen; 
$85.00 per hundred. 









These Should Be of / 
Interest to Many. 
An especially fine English 
strain of new 
“Unflowered Seedlings” 
Chock full of genuine gems 
Write for particulars 











My beautiful Delphinium booklet tells 
a wonderful story. FREE on request. 


JAMES FORBES BARCLAY 
Delphinium Specialist 
844 Pelhamdale Avenue 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 








Irises, Gladiolus and 
Dahlias 


If interested in the better varieties 
send for our new catalogue, just off 
the press. Our prices are surprisingly 
low for such high quality. 
New peony list 
THE SAM CARPENTER GARDENS 
| Oswego Kansas 














Hardy Wild Flowers 


from foothills of the Oascades. 


Calypso bulbosa (Fairy Slippers) Exqui- 
site, fragrant orchid with directions for 
flowering indoors or out.  Rose-mauve. 


Synthyris rotundifolia (Hope O’ Spring) 
Rock plant. Evergreen foliage, blue flowers. 
Five $1, doz. $2, hundred $10, postpaid 
IRIS ACRES, Molalla, Ore. 





Get this FREE 


ATT LTRY 1100) 


A. E. Kunoerp is the world’s 
best known originator and 
grower of Gladioli. His FREE 
book tells how you can grow 
Gladioli successfully, describes 
hundreds of his best varieties, 
illustrates 43 in colors and in- 
troduces 63 new varieties. Buy 
from him and be sure of the 
finest Gladioli in your neigh- 
borhood. Use coupon. 

- A. E. KUNDERD 
197 Lincoln Way West, Goshen, Ind., U.S. A. 

Dear Sir: Please send me your FREE Gladiolus 
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Name 
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Food for the Garden* 


a. home gardeners appreciate the great importance of 
having the soil well supplied with humus or organic 
matter. Although the growing of green manure crops and 
the returning of crop residues to the land are useful for this 
purpose, the liberal use of stable manure has always been 
looked upon as the quickest and most effective method of 
maintaining or increasing the humus supply of a garden soil. 
Manure, however, is increasingly difficult to obtain. Yet 
thousands of tons of organic matter are thrown away every 
year. Much of this material, including lawn clippings, leaves, 
weeds, excelsior, old straw and hay, and kitchen scraps, could 
be made into artificial manure suitable for garden use. A good 
way to utilize these materials is to let them accumulate in a 
compost heap, managing the heap in such a way that the 
organic matter will decay properly and at the same time not 
be objectionable to sight and smell. 

Most persons will naturally locate the heap in a secluded 
place on the premises. It may be started any time of the year, 
but it is well to allow two months of comparatively warm 
weather to elapse between the time the heap is completed 
and the time it is to be used as manure on the garden. For 
this reason it will often work out best to have two or more 
heaps in various stages of development. It is not advisable to 
use this material on lawns unless it has become thoroughly 
decayed from long composting. 

A heap about four feet square is a good size for the average 
home garden. After the organic matter materials have been 
added to a height of a half-foot or a foot it is well to sprinkle 
good top soil to a depth of an inch or more. At this stage 
it is desirable to scatter some fertilizer and some lime also 
on the heap. If the lime is in the hydrated or burned form it 
is best not to apply it in intimate contact with the fertilizer. 
In that case a good way would be to apply the lime before, 
and the fertilizer after, putting on the layer of top soil. Lime 
and fertilizer hasten decomposition as well as add plant food. 
From 10 to 20 pounds of lime and the same amount of 
fertilizer are approximately the right amounts to use on a 
heap with the dimensions herein described. The fertilizer 
may be sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of soda; or a com- 


plete fertilizer high in nitrogen, such as a 5-8-5 or 7-6-5. 


The heap may then be built up as described above, a layer 
of organic matter, then some top soil with lime and fertilizer, 
until it is two or three feet high. The heap should be kept 
almost flat at the top at all times to catch and hold the rains. 
During dry periods it is well to give the heap a liberal water- 
ing to prevent ‘‘fire fang.”’ 

After the heap has reached the desired height it may be 
allowed to stand a few weeks, after which it should be forked 
over several times at intervals of two or three weeks between 
forkings. The object of forking is to mix the constituents 
thoroughly and to hasten decay. If the heap seems too dry at 
the time it is forked over it should be moistened. 

Not many people will build a concrete floor to accommo- 
date a compost heap, but if such a floor is available it will 
be found to be more useful than an earth floor. There is less 
loss from leaching of the plant food on concrete than on 
earth. Some people have provided themselves with pits of 
earth or concrete in which to make garden composts. 

Of the various materials mentioned tree leaves are prob- 
ably less suitable to composting than any of the others. The 
reason is that they are very bulky. This objection partially 
disappears if they are put into a pit and tramped thoroughly. 
Objection has been raised to putting garden refuse such as 
tomato vines, corn stalks, bean plants, and turnip tops on 
the compost heap, for the reason that many of the plant 
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| diseases will be carried over to succeeding crops. Unless the 
| plants are badly diseased this objection should not be given 
much weight, especially if the compost is to be well plowed 


| or spaded into the soil after it is applied. 
| 





| *From a bulletin of Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 
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BE READY FOR THE BIRDS 
WHEN THEY ARRIVE 





Postage Paid 


LINCOLN LOG 
BIRD HOUSE 


Built and colored according to 
U. 8S. Govt. specifications 
For Wrens and cther small birds. 
Shipped “knocked down.” Easily 
assembled. No nails required. 


LINCOLN LOGS 
Room No. 75, 232 E. Erie St. 
Chicago 


Enclosed is $....... ae Bird 
Houses; money to be refunded, if not 
satisfactory. 
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Imp. Soap Spray 


NON-POISONOUS 


But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 
Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co 


176 Purchase Street 





Boston, Mass. 





Trim Your Irees 


~~ se 

° Yourselt ‘ 
It’s easy if you use 
a Bartlett Jointed 
Tree Trimmer with 
@ compound lever. 
Saves cost of buying several trim- 
mers of different lengths. Prices 
F. O. B. Detroit 8 ft. (2 sections) 
$6.60; 12 ft. (3 sections) $7.40; 
16 ft. (4 sections) $8.20. 


BARTLETT MANUFACTURING CO. 
421 E. Lafayette Ave., Detroit, Mich. 































A FOUNTAIN OF 
PINK LOVELINESS 


During blooming time in June 
Kolkwitzia amabilis is covered with 
pink abelia-like flowers. At matur- 
ity it may be 8 feet or more in 
height, with long arching branches. 


We offer extra well-grown plants— 


18 to 24 inches,$2.50 each $22.50 for 10 
2to 3 feet, $4.00 each 37.50 for 10 
Sto 4 feet, $5.00 each 


Many other new and rare plants are 
featured in our catalogue ‘‘Land- 
scapes and Gardens.”’ If you do not 
have a copy, please advise us. 


WYMAN’S 
Framingham Nurseries 
Framingham, Mass. 
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We are headquarters for 


Tigridia or Mexican Shell Flower 


Gorgeous triangular blossoms of yellow 
spotted with crimson. Fine for the border 
and striking when planted in groups. 
Easily grown; the culture is the same as 
for gladioli. 
Bulbs $2.25 Pe dozen 
$15.00 per hundred, prepaid 


THE TRIANGLE FARMS 
Dr. B. B. Bales, Proprietor 


Circleville Ohio 








poosout DAHLIAS 
50c each, Postpaid 


PROPAGATION OF THE DAHLIA 
CULTIVATION. OF THE DAHLIA 
FERTILIZING FOR LARGE BLOOMS 
HARVESTING AND STORING DAHLIAS 
ENEMIES AND PESTS OF DAHLIAS 


All five for $2.00 


Well made, strongly bound, 
and usefully illustrated. 


Sold only by 
HORTICULTURE 





Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 











WANTED 


By young woman, position to do garden 
or greenhouse work or assist in landscape 
gardening. Has some business training. 
Can furnish references. 


W. E. T., Care of “Horticulture” 








POSITION WANTED 


Young man wants position in commercial 
greenhouse or nursery. Graduate of Theo. 
N. Vail Agricultural School and Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College. Ten years’ ex- 
perience. N. A. C., Care of “Horticulture.” 








Gardener desires position on private estate. 
Eight years’ experience. Understands care 
of gre enhouses. Single, excellent references. 
G. H., 6 Granite St., Framingham, Mass. 








POSITION WANTED 


As gardener, in New York State. Experi- 
enced and best of references. D. F. BR. 








Geneva Pink 
Snapdragon 


Introduced by Hunt 


A superb sort—surpasses all others 
under glass or in the garden. Dense 
spikes of glistening pink, 18 inches 
long, on stems 6 ft. high. 


Large Packet $1 each 
Three Packets for $2.75 


Our 1929 catalogue of Perfection 
Seeds, Plants, Roses, Lilies, etc., is 
now ready. If you have not re- 
ceived a copy, please advise us. 


William M. Hunt & Co., Inc. 
115 West 45th Street, New York City 


Note the new address 

















HORTICULTURE 
Garden Roses of Good Form 


, guoonoonaepe the principal objection to the rose as a garden | 


ornament is the fact that many of the modern dwarf roses 
are unattractive as plants, being “‘leggy’’ and with foliage 
leaving much to be desired. There are, however, a few vari- 
eties of real quality, which because of their beautiful foliage, 
are good as ornamental plants. 

Mrs. Dunlop Best, with more tea blood than most of the 
hybrid teas, is one of the loveliest of roses; reddish apricot, 
of good form, free blooming when well established, and with 
abundant reddish green foliage. 

Shot Silk, one of the newer hybrid teas, has a lovely blend 
of tints between yellow and soft rose, and it has shiny cut 
foliage like holly leaves. 

Lulu, with bronzy green foliage much like that of Mrs. 
Dunlop Best, is a splendid plant with buds that are the long- 
est and most artistic of those produced by any rose. 

Mrs. Erskine Pembroke Thom, the new lemon yellow 
rose from California, is a stronger grower than the preced- 
ing varieties, but has fine, glossy foliage more like the 
wichuraianas. 

Pink Pearl, the fragrant blooms of which are much like 
a perfect Columbia, has normal hybrid tea foliage, in shape 
and color, but more abundant and cleaner than the average. 

Some of the Chinas, while not cutting roses, are attractive 
garden plants, having slender reddish canes and very fine 
healthy foliage of attractive shades. 

—R. Marion Hatton. 
Meshanticut Park, R. I. 


A Shrub to Hide Foundations 


Dear Sir—Despite the fact that the use of small conifers 
for foundation planting has become a plague and almost an 
absurdity by injudicious crowding, it is nevertheless, difficult 
to answer the question as to what shall replace them in order 
that the concealment of ugly foundations may be retained 
during the Winter months as well as the Summer. 

The suggestion that inexpensive flowering shrubs be used 
is met by the argument that their deciduous nature reveals in 
Winter the foundation that is so well concealed in Summer. 
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FAMOUS JACOB BIRD HOUSES 








In fact, the bare stalks accentuate the ugliness of the brick, | 


wood, stone or cement. 

As an escape from the conifer, the use of Lonicera fragran- 
tissima in a southern and eastern exposure might be tried. 
This delightful old Chinese honeysuckle is one of the last 
to lose its leaves in the Winter and one of the first to don 


them in the Spring, and its sprawling habit means the cover- | 


age of quite an area of foundation by a single shrub. In loca- 
tions a little warmer than our rigorous New England, I 
understand it is practically evergreen. 

A plant of Lonicera fragrantissima in my garden was 
pruned last Summer, showed a good Fall leaf and stem 
growth, and a few days prior to Thanksgiving burst into full 


| bloom. Despite the fact that for the following month snow 


was on the ground at times, the bush retained the bloom 
almost until Christmas day. The shrub has retained up to the 
time of writing, which is mid-Winter, its bright green leaves, 
and a photograph was taken on January 20, 1929. The 
shrub has a southeast exposure and is partly protected, al- 
though sometimes subjected to sharp wind. 


—Horace C. Baker. 


| Malden, Mass. 





IRIS 

PEONIES 
PHLOX 
DELPHINIUMS 


GEORGE N. SMITH 


167 CEDAR STREET 
WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 











Te have birds live 
about your home 
YOU need know 
very little about 
their habits— We 
know how to make 
houses that the 
birds will occupy. 
Thousands of tes- 
timonial letters 
prove this. For 
many years 
Jacobs’ Bird 
Houses have been 
purchased by 
thousands al) 
over the country 
because they are 
beautiful and uni 
formly successful 








Write for our free 
booklet showing 25 
nest boxes and colony 
houses from $1.50 to 
$150.00. 


JACOBS BIRD HOUSE AND 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Waynesburg, Pa. 








Mrs. John Carroll Perkins 
will give 
Three Garden Lectures 
(Illustrated with Colored Slides) 
AT HOTEL VENDOME 
On Wednedays, March 13th, 20th, 27th 
at Three O'clock 


1—Mediaeval Gardens 
2—Gardens of the Pacific Coast 
3—Spring Gardens 
Single tickets $2.00 
May be obtained of 
MRS. ROBERT ALLISON WARE 
81 Pinckney St., Boston 


Course tickets $5.00 








The Elm City Nursery Co. 


Hybrid Lilacs, Flowering Crab- 
apples, Azaleas, Rhododen- 
dron, Japan Yew 
Write for Catalog 
BOX 88, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 











Iris Perennials 
Rock Plants 
Peonies 
Hillside Gardens 


Amesbury, Mass. 
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Viola Jersey Gem 


25 strong little plants $3.00 
Clumps $4.00 per doz. 


SEEDLINGS in great variety of Peren 
nials in finest imported strains. 
Send for list 


BROOK-IN-WOOD GARDENS 
Hamiltou, Mass. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 


A Practical, Proven 
Power Oultivator for 
Gardeners, Subur- 
banites, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, 
Fruit Growers, Coun- 
try Estates and Poultrymen 

AMERICAN FARM MACHINE Co. 
1084 33rd Ave., S. E.., 





Catalog 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Bugs need not 


ruin your beautiful 


plants, flowers, shrubs 
or evergreens. Destroy these 
injurious insect pests so easily 
through the use of Wilson's 
O. K. Plant Spray . . . the na- 
tionally recognized standard in- 
secticide. Wilson's O. K. Plant 
Spray is easily applied; non- 
poisonous and equally effective 
in-doors or out-of-doors. Rec- 
ommended by the Officers of 
The Garden Club of America. 
Half-pint 40c; Quart, $1.00; 
Gallon $3.00; 5 Gallons 
$12.00; 10 Gallons $20.00. 


) Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by leading stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by the fa- 
mous Trade Mark. Write 
us, if your dealer cannot 
supply your requirements. 











Trade Mark Registered 


THEN there is Wilson’s SCALE-O 
. the powerful dormant spray 

so necessary to the successful growth 
of fruit and other trees. Scale-C 
kills Scale insects and eggs—even ir 
Winter. Mixes readily in cold wate: 
. covers very rapidly and evenly 


1 Gallon $2.00: 5 Gallons $9.00. 


CindreaMibson. 


Dept. E 
SPRINGFIELD, —_. JERSEY 








“Inspiring, 
Practical” 


“Without doubt,” writes a reader, 
“the writings by Mary L. Hellings 
are unsurpassed. Beautifully in- 
spiring, wholesome and possible, 
impressive and practical. I list Dr. 
E. Bade a good second with his 
practical knowledge. And I place 
another high award on Arthur T. 
Johnson.” These are but a few of 
the really authoritative contributors 
to the “All-Gardening Magazine.” 


7 Monthly Visits, $1 


Let these writers help you to make your 
1929 garden a glorious success. Send us 
$1 for seven months’ trial subscription. 
Or send $2 for full ol plus the current 
issue, 13 months in all. 


RDENERS" 
Canon 
peat go 





HORTICULTURE 


The Rare Iris Imperator 


RIS Imperator is a hybrid which may have some Spanish 
ancestry. It is worth growing by both the commercial 
and the private gardener, for it is very beautiful, a fine bril- 
liant blue in color, and forces splendidly. The illustration was 
made from a perfect specimen plant in the Harvard Botanic 
Garden. This iris is half-hardy if grown in a carefully shel- 


—— 
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The Imperator Iris 


tered position, but does best in pans, with a compost of rotted 
cow manure and leaf mold, to which a little bone meal is 
added. The pans may be plunged outside to the brim in sifted 
coal ashes, covered with four inches of sand, and well watered. 
When the plants appear above the sand the pans may be 
taken inside, and flowered in a temperature of 45 to 50 de- 
grees, but must not be forced at first. 


Boltonias for Late Summer 
OLTONIAS make a bold display in August and Sep- 


tember, bearing hundreds of aster-like flowers on branch- 
ing stems which makes them excellent for cuttiig. The most 
common kind is B. asteroides, a white-flowered species which 
grows four to six feet tall when in light, fertile soil. Ordi- 
narily the stiff stems will bear their weight of blooms, but in 
rich soil and partial shade, staking may be necessary. 

B. latisquama differs from the white kind in having 
slightly larger, voilet-colored flowers, while its variety nana 
grows only two feet high and is pink-flowered. The most 
rampant of the false chamomiles, as boltonias are sometimes 
called, is B. laevigata, which may be differentiated from the 
others by its taller growth and its pale pink flowers fading 
to white. 

Since these plants tend to spread rapidly, forming large 
clumps, their planting is naturally restricted to locations 
where tall, conspicuous masses are desirable, such as in the 
background of perennial borders. In order to prevent the 
clumps from spreading beyond bounds, they should be 
thinned every two or three years. All the boltonias may be 
propagated by division of the roots and this work can be done 
to the best advantage in the Spring. 
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Naperville Nurseries 


Naperville, Illinois 


Plant material for Landscape. 
Horticultural and Forestry 
Projects 





Choice line of 


STRONG PERENNIAL 
PLANTS, TREES, SHRUBS, 
VINES AND EVERGREENS 


Native Plant Material 


If you do not receive our catalog, « 
card will bring it. 


Long Distance, Naperville No. 1 





GLORIOUS ROCK 
GARDENS 


Hardy Alpine and Perennial Seeds, 
2,000 varieties, collected from the 
mountains and plains of the world. 
Seeds duty free. Sample collection, 
+ as vars., $1.50; 32 vars., 








Rev. H. A. F. ANDERSON, F.B.H.S. 
Glenn Hall Leicester, England 














ROCK PLANTS FROM ROCKMARGE 


Saxifrages, Gentians, Androsaces, Pent- 
stemons, Lewisias, and several hundred 
varieties of rare native and imported 
alpines. 
Mrs. Edith Banghart, F.R.H.S. 
Bo pine Gardens 


ckmarge Al 
Medina Washington 


TOTTY’S 


PERENNIALS 
for fall planting 
MADISON NEW JERSEY 














PLANTS for the 
AUTUMN GARDEN 


Vaccinium vitis-idaea minor 


Each 10 
3% in. pots $.85 $6.00 
Pachistima canbyi 
2% in. pote .70 5.50 
Genista pilosa 


2% in. pots 1.00 9.00 
Cotoneaster apiculata 
3 in. pots 1.50 13.50 


EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
saeeeston, Mass. 
hor an ene 




















HOO Da CRE -.. 
ELPHINIUMS 
Our 1928 crop prone taken from 
specially bred plants of newest forme 
and colors, will reproduce remark- 


able specimens, including the tower 


ing HOODACRES WHITES. 
Illustrated Catalog 


TUBEROUS} BEGONIAS 


Like magnified camellias, in various 
colors, blooming from July to frost 
$3.00 dozen. 
CHAS. F. BARBER 
Troutdale Oregon 


(Location on Columbia River Highwa) 
near Portland) 
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Beautiful flowers and 
luscious, tasty vege- 
tables, the kind you 
would like to see 
growing in your gar- 
den—read all about 
|} theminthe new 1929 
} edition of Burpee’s 


tree 
GARDEN Book 


This is the catalog that tells the plain 
truth about the best Seeds That Grow. 
It is a beautiful book of 172 pages, 
offering the best in Vegetable eds, 
Flower Seeds, Lawn rass, Bulbs, 
Roots, Fruit Trees, Flowering Shrubs, 
and Roses. Over a million gardeners 
use Burpee’s Annual as their garden 
uide. Write today for a copy of 
urpee’s Annual. It will be mailed to 
you free. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
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283 Burpee Buildings Philadelphia 
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Be Thinking NOW About 
Spring Planting 


Days are short and cold, but Spring will 
come again, and gardening time. Our cata- 
log will soon be ready. Send for it, and 
get our prices on Coral, Regal, and Sar- 
gent’s Lily. Violas Jersey Jewel and White 
Jersey Gem. A large collection of Sedums, 
and Sempervivums, and other Rockery 
plants. 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, INC. 


Shelburne, Vermont 
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HARLAN P. KELSEY 
Nursery Stock 
SALEM MASS. 


“Hardy, New England Grown— 
Best by Test” 











AUCLAC a wena 


An orderly garden is well labeled; 
it is neat and instructive, a pleasure 
to owner and visitors. Use 


INDESTRUCTO 
Metal Plant and Tree Labels 


The most satisfactory perma- 
nent labels. They are inexpen- 
sive; no ink used and names 
are always legible. 


Made in various styles includ- 
ing pot labels and garden 
stakes. Don’t break off or 
rot like wooden labels. 
Send 10 cents, coin or 
Stake or stamps, for various 
Pot Label sizes and styles 
BALL & SOCKET MFG. CO. 
West Cheshire Conn. 


INDESTRUCTO METAL 








PLANT--TREE LABELS 





HORTICULTURE 


English Ivy and Its Fruit 


NGLISH ivy has long been deservedly popular as a house 
plant, or as an evergreen drapery for walls which shelter 
human interests: well known as it is, however, its flowers 
and fruit are a rare sight because they are borne so high that 
they easily escape observation. 

During the Winter months the Methodist Church of 
Pittsford, N. Y., situated on the Main Street, which is but 
a continuation of Rochester’s charming East Avenue, has a 
fine showing of English ivy in fruit. These vines are 30 
years old, and were brought here from England. Their 
growth has been remarkable, and the north, south and west 
walls of the brick structure are now effectively festooned with 
their garlands of glossy green. On the lower part of the 
building the ivy clings closely to the walls, but above how 
changed is its form! At a height of from 12 to 14 feet, and 
thence to the top of the walls, the plant shows its true char- 
acter, that of a climbing shrub, and puts forth luxuriant, 
bushy branches, reaching out from the walls to a distance of 
from 18 inches to two feet, and crowned with dark shining 
berries. 

The main stem is woody and nearly half an inch in thick- 
ness: the leaves are dark green, thick and shiny, but there is 
nothing about their shape to suggest the familiar form of the 
ivy leaf, for all the leaves of the fruited portion have entire 
margins instead of being lobed, giving to the upper part of 
the climber such a different appearance that one would think 
it another plant. Close examination reveals the fact that back 
of the shrubby portions, the vine which bears them clings to 
the wall with its aerial roots, and that its leaves are five-lobed, 
as are those of the lower part of the climber. 

The berries are bluish black, about the size of a wild 
grape, and are borne in terminal clusters of 20 or more. They 
persist on the plant until early Summer. In Autumn the 
umbels of yellowish green flowers appear, and furnish abun- 
dant refreshment for flies, bees, butterflies and ‘‘golden beetles 
creeping in the sun.” 

The botanical name of the English ivy is Hedera helix. 
The genus hedera is a member of the ginseng (Araliaceae) 
family, and there are only two species of this genus for the 
entire world, one known as the Hedera australiana, confined 
to the continent of Australia; while Hedera helix is found 
throughout Great Britain, on the continent of Europe, in Asia 
and in northern Africa; there are numerous varieties of this 
species, few plants showing as great a variation in leaf form 
and coloring. 

The one described in this article is Hedera helix arborescens, 
or the tree form, and is the common native form of the 
English woodlands, where it often attains tree-like dimen- 
sions. 

There is perhaps no plant that may be successfully grown 
in so many different climates: it is extensively used in Cali- 
fornia, and grows luxuriantly in western New York near 
Lake Ontario, where the Winters are trying. It is valuable in 
many ways: as a cover for outside walls of brick or stone, 
from which, contrary to popular opinion, it removes damp- 
ness instead of causing it; for draping trunks of trees; for 
screens and trellises; for rockeries and rock gardens; for porch 
pillars; for hanging baskets, and for interior decoration. 

—Frank Fassett Pugsley. 
Pittsford, N. Y. 


RARE CACTI 


Burbank Spineless, M. Scheerii, and other RARE Specimens with large Decorated 
12-inch bowls for planting. All for only $3.75, F.0.B. Regular $10.00 value. 
and we send our 

Illustrated catalogue and package of seeds FREE with each order. 
Decorated bowls, assorted sizes, $3.00 dozen F.O.B. Our Cacti are different, 
all fine specimens and have 100 varieties, any sizes desired. Souvenir Free with 
all orders. ° 


DESERT PLANT CoO. 





10 HANDSOME OAOTI, 
including the rare O. Ur- 


Station A, Box 95, El Paso, Texas 
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Dreer’s 


‘*T got them at — 
Dreer’s” is so often — 
the answer, when you 
ask a neighbor the 
secret of his success 
with Vegetables or 
Flowers. Our 1929 | 
Garden Book will | | 





help you choose the 
best Seeds, Plants and 
Bulbs and tell you 
how to grow them. 






A copy free if you mention 
“*Horticulture”’ 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden 
Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








Thomas J. GreyCo. | 


SEEDS, BULBS, AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, THE VERY BEST 
ALWAYS 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 
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SEEDS 








STANDARD HOT BED SASH, 8 ft. wide, 
6 ft. long, made in several styles, to take 
three, four or five rows of glass, either 
grooved or made for glass to putty. Red- 
wood, $1.40 each; White Pine, $1.60 each; 
25 or more sash, 10 cents less. Write for 
circular. 

Glass, sizes 6x8, 8x10, 10x12 or 10x14, 
at $2.60 per box, 50 sq. ft. Ten boxes or 
more, at §2.50. 0. N. ROBINSON & BRO., 
Dept. 29, Baltimore, Md. 





Cacti Arizona California 
New Mexico Cacti 


Special collection, 30 mixed varieties, 
wonderful specimens, $3.50. Included in 
this collection are the Cereus Giganteus or 
the Fish Hook, from which Cactus candy 
is made. 15 extra large specimens, $2.00. 
All F.0O.B. Tucson. 


Arizona Cacti Collectors 
Box 1857 Tucson, Arizona 





Jolly Turtle Kneeling Pads 


| For the woman who does her own garden- 


| 


ing a Kneeling Pad is indispensable. A 
Jolly Turtle, yellow with green leather back 
is different, attractive, lucky—A jolly 
Valentine. $3.00 postpaid. 

M. & M. JENNINGS 
119 Flax Hill Road So. Norwalk, Conn. 
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DELPHINIUMS 


We offer seed of many fine sorts including 
the following: 


Kelway’s famous exhibition Seed 
SEER. ccc vavevebigecee 500 $1.00 
Kelway’s in six named varieties 
100 seed each sort ....... 2.50 


Cliveden Beauty an improved 


Re a rrr re 500 1.00 
Fanny Stormonth an improved 

ee ere 00 1.00 
Blue Butterfly Improved 

(Sinensis variety) ....... 500 1.00 
Blue Gem (Sinensis variety) . 500 1.00 
Azure Fairy (Sinensis variety) 500 1.00 
White Buteegy «¢cccsvecees 500 .50 
Nudicaule, Orange Scarlet, packet ... .50 


Nudicaule, Lemon Gem, Yellow, packet .50 
Cardinale, Scarlet, packet ......... .50 
Zalil, Yellow, PAGES .cevscscceseosss ae 
Tbe above collection value $11.00 for $8.00 


Seedlings of above ready after May 20 
Send for list 


BROOK-IN-WOOD GARDENS 
Hamilton, Mass. 


Advance Dahlia Farm 


Specialists 





in 
FINEST CALIFORNIA DAHLIAS 


and 
HIGH CLASS DAHLIA SEED 
Send for Catalogue 
ADVANCE DAHLIA FARM 


Gardena California 


Wonderful varieties, plain and ruffied, stronges? 
stocks, prize-winning strains, grown, cared for 
and selected by a gladiolus lover. Not the most 
varieties, just the best. Every bulb perfect, sure 
to flower gloriously. Plan your gladiolus garden 
now with the aid of my catalog. Write for it today. 


JOHN H. McKIBBIN, 1322 Division St, Goshen, lad. 











Broad Leaf 


EVERGREE 


Rhododendron Max. and Mountain Laurel 


2 to 4 ft., 25, $5.00; 100, $18. Clumps, 
2-3 ft., 8-16 shoots, 25, $12; 100, $40. 
Hemlock, 2-4 ft., 25, $5.00; 100, $18.00. 
Fancy Holly, 2-4 ft., 25, $7.00; 100, $25. 
Seedlings, of all the above stock, 12 to 
24 ins., 100, $10.00; 1,000, $75.00. 


Cash please Write for Car Lot Prices 
JOHN E. NORRIS 
P. O. Doeville, Tenn. 








Evergreens Fine Specimens 
For estate planting and where immediate 
effects are desired. 
Rhododendron Maximum and Mountain 
Laurel. Select Clumps, 2 to 3 ft. 

10 for $10.00, per 100, $75.00 
Juniper Red Cedar and Canada Hemlock 
24 to 34 ft., 25 for $18.00, per 100, $60.00 
Cash please, no packing charges 
Ask for Carlot prices 
RHODODENDRON SUPPLY. CO. 


Doeville, Tenn. 








HORTICULTURE 


New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Austin & McAslan. (Glasgow, Scotland) 
“Austin’s seeds, 1929.” ’ 
Ayres, Charles. (Rosebank, Cape Town, South Africa) 
“Bulbs and bulbous plants, 1928.” 
Banghart, Mrs. Edith H. (Medina, Wash.) 
“Choice Alpines and rock plants from Rockmarge.” 
Barber, Chas. F. (Troutdale, Ore.) 
“Hoodacres delphiniums, Autumn 1928, Spring 1929.” 
Barr & Sons (11, 12 & 13 King St., Covent Garden, London, Eng.) 
“Barr’s seed guide, 1929.” 
Bonisteel, Mrs. G. A. (35 Highland Ave., Belleville, Ont.) 
“Bon-glad Gardens gladioli, iris, regal lily and delphinium, 1929.” 
Brown, C. W. (Ashland, Mass.) 
Gladiolus bulbs, 1929. 
Buechly’s Nurseries. (Greenville, Ohio) 
Descriptive price list of gladioli. 
Bunyard, George & Co. (The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone, Eng.) 
“Bunyard’s catalogue of seeds, 1929.” 
Burpee, W. Atlee, Co. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
“Burpee’s annual garden book, 1929.” 
Correvon, H., Prop. (50, Avenue Petit-Senn, 50, Chene-bourg, prés 
Genéve, Suisse) ; 
1929 seeds of alpine and perennial plants offered by the Floraire 
Nursery. 42me catalogue de graines. 
Daniels Bros. Ltd. (Norwich, Eng.) 
“Illustrated guide for amateur gardeners. Spring 1929.” 
Dawkins, Alfred. (408 King’s Road, Chelsea, S. W., Eng.) 
“Dawkins seeds.” 
Dickson & Robinson. (Cathedral St., Manchester, Eng.) 
“Beautiful flowers and significant vegetables from seed and every- 
thing for the garden, Spring 1929.” 
Dicksons Seeds Ltd. (Chester, Eng.) 
Catalogue 115. 1929. Garden seeds, etc. 
Dobbie & Co., Ltd. (Edinburgh, Scotland) 
Catalogue of plants for Spring, 1929. 
“Dobbie’s Edinburg Spring 1929.” (Vegetable and flower seeds.) 
Dreer, Henry A. (1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa.) 
“Dreer’s garden book 1929.” 
Fancher Creek Nurseries. (Fresno, Cal.) 
General catalogue. (Fruit trees, vines, bush fruits, ornamental 
trees and shrubs.) 
Farquhar, R. & J., Co. (6 So. Market St., Boston, Mass.) 
“Farguhar’s garden annual.” 1929. 
Firthcliffe Gardens. (North Main St., Pearl River, N. Y.) 
“Distinctive gladioli.” 


Gladiolus Growing for Amateurs* 


LMOST anyone can successfully grow gladioli for they 

do not require much space, they will thrive in almost 

any soil, and they are of the easiest culture. There are, how- 

ever, a few things that must (and must not) be done if one 
would be reasonably sure of success. 

First of all, it is generally admitted that closely planted 
bulbs give the best results. This, of course, may be overdone, 
yet I am frank to say it irritates me to see a garden where 
gladioli are planted from eight inches to a foot or more apart. 
To me they look lonesome, and with the exception of a few 
branching varieties like Los Angeles, I believe anyone will 
have better results with reasonably close planting, to say 


_ nothing of the garden space saved for other purposes. 


To be definite, I believe that a double row with the bulbs 


| enaced three to four inches between centers each way is en- 
_tirely reasonable and safe. This means about eight to the 


Flowering Shrubs | 


foot of row, so that a row 12 feet long will take about 100 
bulbs. For medium-sized bulbs, a little closer may be per- 
missible. If single rows are preferred, I should recommend 
placing bulbs about their own diameter apart. For planting in 
beds, the plan that best suits me is to lay out rows across the 
bed about six inches apart and place the bulbs from three to 
four inches apart in rows. This will take from six to eight 
bulbs per square foot, so that a bed three feet wide by five 
feet long will take about 100 bulbs. If the bed is more than 
three feet wide, it will be wise to leave a wider space each 
three feet, to serve as a walk. 

Another attractive result is obtained by planting a clump 
of from 12 to 25 bulbs of one variety in a vacant space in 
the border. Be careful not to place them too close to other 


| plants or where they will be shaded for any considerable part 


of the day, or where roots of trees or herbaceous plants will 
rob them of soil moisture, for gladioli absolutely require two 


*From the New England Gladiolus Society’s Year Book for 1929. 





FEBRUARY 15, 1929 


iSPENCER’S 


GLADIOLUS COLLECTION 


Collection: C. Coleman, Glorianna, Golden 
Dream, Jean du Tailles, Mrs. Hornberger. 
Mrs. Sisson, Cardinal Prince, Sweet Rose 
Orange Flame or Marnia, Atalanta, Flor- 
ence, Orchid Lady, Douglas Phipps, W. A 
Sisson or Shasta. 15 ge bulbs, value 
$7.00, sent prepaid for $5. Growers and 
visitors have stated my varieties equal to 
the best and quality of bulbs unsurpassed. 
They are on inspection anytime. You 
should be on my mailing list. Send now 
Wholesale, Retail. 
B. HALSEY SPENCER 


97 Hopkins Place Longmeadow, Mass. 








Gladiolus Collection 


Alma Gluck, Bright Peach Red 
Mary Pickford, Creamy White 
Miss T. Rose, T:a Rose Color 
Priscilla Alden, Orange 
Primadonna, Butterfly Yellow 
Sunnymede, Orange 


Above Collection $2.00 
Three Collections $5.00 


AAAAH 


“ 


Per Bulb 
Lady Dainty (Clark, 1928) ....... $5.00 
Sarah Palfrey (Clark, 1928) ...... 5.00 


La Argentina (Clark, 1928) ....... 25.00 
List of 100 “Best” or “Favorite” Glads. 
on application 


WILLIAM EDWIN CLARK 
Sunnymede Sharon, Mass. 








JUST OUT! 


Drop a postal for 


Perry’s Seed Annual 


(Yes, this big bright book of 
144 pages is free) 


Tuberous Rooted Begonia Bulbs 
are ready for delivery 
Singles 7colors Doz. $3.00 
Doubles 7colors Doz. 3.50 
PERRY SEED COMPANY 
Successors to Fiske Seed Co. 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 











GLADIOLUS 


I am introducing several new va- 
rieties that will become leaders in 
their respective colors. One, ROYAL 
LAVENDER is a beauty, a differ- 
ent shade than has existed in any 
glad before. Another, LA PALOMA 
is the most vivid orange you ever 
saw. 

Send for illustrated catalog of over 
three hundred of the world’s finest 
varieties. If you do not get this 
book we are both losers. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


Elmer E. Gove 
BURLINGTON VERMONT | 














Marshall Field Got Rich 


His slogan was “The customer is always 
right.’’ Our slogan also. We have not got 
rich yet; but we are willing. So, send 
your orders where satisfaction is guarar 
teed. Price List of Choice Gladiolus Bulbs 
is ready. 


DIRIGO GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
125 Concord Street Portland, Maine 








Maplevale Leafmold 


is a virgin deposit of pure leafmold 
the residue of hardwood leaves. Only 
a trace of mineral matter is to be found 
in it, and it is entirely free from fungus 
and weed seeds. It is Nature’s own 
fertilizer and the perfect soil restorer. 
Send for Circular 
$2.50 per 100 lb. bag Quantity discount 
F.0O.B. East Kingston, N. H. 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CO. 
Box 31 East Kingston, N. H 
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The 
Final Schedule 


OF THE 


Centennial 
Exhibition 


The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society 


Cordially invites its members and their 
_ friends to attend the last lecture of its 
1929 course, to be given in the 


AUDITORIUM, 1600 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sixteenth Annual 
International 


Flower Show 
Under the Auspices of 


————— 


THE 


Tuesday Afternoon HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


February 19, 1929—3 o'clock OF THE 
‘ies OF NEW YORK . 
Tuesday Evening ial Massachusetts 
February 19, 1929—8 o'clock THE NEW YORK FLORISTS’ Horticultural Society 
THE JAPANESE BEETLE AND CLUB March 19-23, 1929 


OTHER IMPORTANT INSECTS 
(Illustrated ) 


SYNOPSIS 


Insects in Relation to Human Existence 


for which members of these organiza- IN 
tions receive Season Tickets 


Mechanics Building 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Insect Destruction In and Around 


| Philadelphia March 11 to 16 
| The Japanese Beetle and Suppression 2 E is now ready 
| Methods inclusive 


A copy will be sent on 


By G. F. MACLEOD application 


Ass’t Extension Entomologist 
Pennsylvania State College 


Grand Central Palace 
New York City 








Address the Secretary 








(NO TICKETS REQUIRED) Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 














a Tae 


“Del-Bli” 


For DELPHINIUMS — A Preventative ef Blight 


things—plenty of daylight and water, especially around 
blooming time. 
Catalogues frequently state that gladioli may be planted 


safely in any good garden soil, and this is literally true. I 


What makes a good 


Plant Label coop?: 


it must be impervious to moisture, 


wt aiedie tn © mete, eee Ie have seen fine quality gladioli growing in the lightest of Half Gallon $2.75 Gallons $4.00 
Sample line for the asking. sandy soil, in heavy clay, and in peaty muck. Varieties differ H.C. wittiams & SONS 








THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO. MILLERSVILLE, MD. 


2178 East 76th St. Cleveland, Ohio 


in soil requirements, but most of the popular varieties suc- 
ceed remarkably well in almost any soil, provided it does not 














Established 34 Years 











IMPORTED PEAT MOSS 
(Ground Peat) 


A superior granulated variety for horti- 
cultural use. The finest grade, packed 


only in Holland. Frequent importations. 
Burlap bales $3.50, f.o.b. Boston; less .n 
quantities. Why pay shipping charges 


from more distant points! Write for folder. 
C. E. BUELL, INC. 
Board of Trade Bldg., Boston 










Invisible, Heartily 
no leaf sciseal EN endorsed 
discolora by leading 
tion. For Mildew and florists. 







Black Spot on 


THIS spray acts like magic on all 
plants afflicted with Mildew or Black 
Spot. 4 pint (makes 15 quarts 
spray) $1 at your dealer's, or send 


check. Ask for Bulletin, ‘Black - 


Spot Control.” Aphistrogen kills 
aphis; Insectrogen kills leaf-chewing 
insects. Rose Manufacturing Co., 
3641 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





entirely dry out in hot weather and has reasonably good 
drainage. Again, do not plant gladioli near foundation walls 
of buildings, for repeated trials have proven that best results 
are improbable in this location. As mentioned before, if 
planting in the herbaceous border, keep in clumps by them- 
selves, well separated from other plants. If grown for cutting 
purposes, no place is better than a few rows in a vegetable 
garden, where they will have full sunlight and frequent 
cultivation. 


Mansfield, Mass. —Frank O. Shepardson. 


Coming Exhibitions 


February 25-March 3. Chicago, II. 
Sherman. 

March 7-10. Worcester, Mass. - Spring Flower Show of the 
Worcester County Horticultural Society, to be held in Horticul- 
tural Building, )\Woreester. 

March 11-16. New, York, N. Y. Sixteenth Annual International 
Flower Show, in the Grand Central Palace. 

March 11-16. Philadelphia, Pa. Annual Spring Exhibition of The 
Philadelphia Flower Show, Inc., in the Commercial Museum. 


Spring Flower Show at Hotel 


March 13-21. Detroit, Mich. North American Flower Show to be 
held in Convention Hall, i : 
March 14-17. St. Louis, Mo. St. Louis Spring Flower Show in 


Missouri Botanical Gardens. 

March 19-23. Boston, Mags. ¥ Céenté#utial Exhibition of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society -at- Mechanics -Building. 

April 6-14. Buffalo, N. Y. Tenth National Flower and Garden 
Show conducted by the Society Fs Americat Florists at the Field 
Artillery Armory. 

April 16. Baltimore, Md. The Seventh Annual Daffodil Show of 
the Maryland Garden Cabs ee 


1S mermdee ne 


COVER YOUR LAWNS 


Evergreens, Roses, 
Rhododendrons 


Your grass will be green 
all winter 


Unrivalled for use in 
the Greenhouse 











Iron Fences and Gates 
Ornamental iron work for 
gardens 


Shawmut Iron & Wire Works 
Everett, Mass. 


Tel. EVE. 1260 Established 1907 











HAMMOND’S 
GRAPE DUST 


as a preventative of Powdery 
Mildew, rust and Black Spot 
on Roses, Carnations and 
other plants during bed- 
ding season. 


At your dealer’s or 
HAMMOND’S PAINT & SLUG 
SHOT WORKS 
Beacon N. Y. 




















CONSIDER the LILIES 





ts 











-—— L. BAKERIANUM 


A rare and choice lily with pendulous bell- 
shaped flowers. The color on opening is 
greenish white fading to cream white. The 
throat is heavily spotted with dark reddish 
brown, 3 ft. June-July. 


Each $3.00; Per dozen $30.00 











-— OUR NEW LILY BOOK 


Contains full information as to the culture 
requirements of all lilies mentioned. In addi- 
tion it contains colored reproductions of the 
majority of the host of lilies. Sent free with 
lily orders of $3.00 or more. 





CHOICE AND RARE LILIES 


from India which require 
indoor cultivation 























7; ~~ L. SULPHUREUM 








A majestic and refined lily with large, fun- 
nel-shaped blooms. The color inside is pale 
sulphur yellow deepening at the throat. The 
outside is streaked and shaded claret red. 
6-7 ft. August. 


Each $2.00; Per dozen $20.00 





























L. NEILGHERRENSE 


Long, fragrant trumpets of creamy white, An 
flushed yellow inside. A superb lily for pot 
culture indoors or for plunging outdoors when 
danger from frost has passed. 3-4 ft. August, “Pi 


Each $2.00; Per dozen $20.00 


L. NEPALENSE 
uncommonly beautiful and rare lily. 
Petals are greenish gold, the center is a rich 
vinous purple with the tips of petals green- 
ish gold. 4 ft. August-September. 

Each $3.00; Per dozen $30.00 














L. WALLICHIANUM 


A little known, but exquisite lily bearing 
long, fragrant, trumpet-shaped flowers of 
white, tinged with green on the outside. 
4-6 ft. August-September. 

Each $3.00; Per dozen $30.00 




















L. AMABILE 


A rare lily with large, reflexed flowers of 
grenadin-red with black spots and with two 
or three dark chocolate blotches. 3-4 ft. 
July. 


Each 60c; Per dozen $6.00 





—— Our NEW Lily Book—— 


We take pleasure in announcing the publica- 
tion of the SECOND edition of our book, 
‘Consider the Lilies.’ The acclaim accorded 
the first volume prompted greater effort in 
rewriting this new 

edition. The new 

fA " volume has been 
\\ brought up to date 

and contains many 

y additional new color 

\\ plates. Sent free with 

lily orders for $3 or 

“ over, or sent postpaid 

to any address in the 

U. S. or Canada 

upon receipt of $1. 














SUPERB HARDY LILIES 


from China and Japan which 
may be grown out of doors 























L. FARRERI ——"- 


One of the comparatively new comers but 
rapidly gaining favor. A slender graceful lily 
with numerous recurved white flowers spotted 
purple at center. 3 ft. June-July. 


Each $5.00; Per dozen $50.00 














L. BROWNI 


One of the elite in lilydom. A really choice This ‘‘wily Chinaman’’ demands his share of 
type with immense blooms of a soft ivory 
interior while the outside is streaked with 
rich vinous purple shading to reddish brown. 
3-4 ft. June-July. 


Each $1.00; Per dozen $10.00 





L. CALLOSUM 


sunshine in order to display the numerous 

flowers which are clear orange-red in color 

and shaped like a Turk’s cap. 2-3 ft. August. 
Each 50c; Per dozen $5.00 





7; Lilium Giganteum —— 











W.E.MARSHALL & CO., Inc. 
148 West 23rd Street New York City 





Himalaicum 


(See front cover of this book for 
photographic reproductions) 


The largest and tallest of all the lilies. When 
established the flower spikes often reach 4 
height of 10 to !2 feet and the numerous 
long, tubular flowers are white tinged with 
purple inside. They are best planted in a 
clearing of woodland in rich leafy loam. 
Their blossoms appear in July. 


Each Per doz. 
$3.50 $30.00 
5.00 50.00 


Bulbs 8-10 in. 
- 11-13 in. 
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